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Nebraska A Leader in Effective Anti-Trust Litigation. 
The telephone monopolists have fairly had their breath taken 
away by the rapidity and efficiency of action instituted by the 
They had 
all mapped out, and local Bell officers were bragging of their 
$2,000,000 cash in hand which they 


broadcast about the state to seduce Independent stockholders 


legal forces of the State of Nebraska. a campaign 


were going to spread 
to betray the public by turning their plants over to the tele- 


and eliminate competition so that it might be 
Now the Bell tele- 


phone trust, 
more free to fix rates at its own pleasure. 
phone people have stopped their unlawful advances. They 
have reversed their tactics, and Casper E. Yost, president of 
the Nebraska Telephone Company has set an ideal for the 
executive officers of the Bell telephone companies by a speech 
which will become famous in the Trust history of the coun- 
try: “The Nebraska Telephone Co. intends to obey the law.” 
This law which the Nebraska Telephone Company intends 
to obey is known as the Junkin Act. It is rather brief, and ap- 


parently very clear. It gives the state ample and _ specific 


powers. Under these powers the state, through its able at- 
torney general, moved with vigor last week. 

The Supreme Court seems to have been alive to the —" 
of the situation and given the telephone question right of way 
as a matter of deepest public concern. The monopolistic cam- 
paign in Nebraska has been effectually closed by this action 
of the state. The injunction printed in TELEPHONY last week 
is the most effective document which has ever been issued for 
this purpose anywhere in the campaign against the telephone 
trust. It is to be borne in mind that this is a carefully con- 


sidered decision, issued not by a lower court but by the Su- 


preme Court of the State of Nebraska, assembled in formal 


session. It not only compels the Bell company to release its 
hold on competing properties recently acquired, but to refrain 


from such purchases during the life of the injunction. 





> 


The Operator Problem in the Small Exchange. 
In the small exchange, where the board may require but 


one operator, who is necessarily left alone in full charge of 
the whole business of the office, it is essential that only girls 
Only 


such can be trusted to obey rules and attend to business. 


of integrity and conscientious purpose be employed. 


Many girls when left in charge alone are prone to do too 
much “visting” and “flirting” over the lines with friends, and 


This practice absorbs more of 


operators at other exchanges. 
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their attention than they are aware of, and is one of the most 
fruitful sources of inattention and slow service. 

An operator who is interested in the company’s welfare and 
her own reputation for efficiency, and consequent chances of 
advancement to better position or increased salary, will not 
engage in such practices. Even if there is no chance for ad- 
vancement with her present employer, merit will be likely to 
be rewarded in some way whenever opportunity is presented. 

About the only way to check those who are inclined to ig- 
nore rules is to wire a receiver in the operator’s listening cir- 
cuit so that the manager or some other officer of the company 
may keep tab on the operators’ conduct unknown to them. 
This will be likely to disclose more of this kind of work than 
the average manager is inclined to suspect. Many of the com- 
plaints of service could probably be traced to this cause, by 
such a simple precaution. 

Keeping a record of the girls’ misdemeanors, showing dates 
and times, so that specific charges can be preferred against 
them may afford a remedy. If not, dismissal is the only 
thing to save the company’s reputation for efficient service. 

It has been the general experience that the home girls can 
be found and trained to be more trustworthy than most of the 
“experienced” operators who have been drifting about. 

The editor would like to hear how managers who have had 
troubles of this kind deal with them, and the results. 





Competition and Labor Efficiency. 


All the great authorities of the world who have discussed 
the reasons for the efficiency of men in performing work give 
the highest weight to the ambition to excel a rival. It is in 
competition as a rule, that records are broken. In youth, dur- 
ing practice games the minds of the team are constantly cast- 
ing forward to the day of the clash with the great rivals of the 
year. In later years “professional jealousy” is a keen affliction 
of many great men which shows that their achievements are 
not attained without regard to the likelihood of surpassing a 
rival’s fame. 

There are some people who think that to get to the root of 
a fundamental human principle of action it is necessary to trace 
its manifestations in the stone age, and see if its elements have 
persisted through all the varying influences of subsequent civili- 
zation. The man of the stone age must have been given the 
ambition to excel as a means for the very preservation of his 
life. 


tered caves, the safest and most abundant hunting grounds, in 


Competition then was a matter of securing the best shel- 
fact the very essentials of life. Truly, those must have been 
the days when competition had a zest and spice which is lost 
in these days of luxury. But fitness for the great trials of 
strength or cunning must have been based upon competitive 
trials—else how was the greatest hunter known, and how did 


One 


may be sure that it was only through efficiency, proven by com 


men ever come to unite in tribal groups, under chie‘tains. 


petitive success that the first chief won his place. 
The ambition to excel is given to men as an antidote for the 
opposing quality, love of ease. Modern industrial leaders recog- 
nize its force, and see that competitive efforts are properly 
guided, and, when necessary, made subordinate to team work. 


In the telephone industry the existence of competition has 
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brought about many advances, through its inspiration to ex- 
traordinary effort. The heads of any organization who fail to 
give public recognition to the power which competition exerts 
for improvement put a barrier in the path of progress—but 
they form a body which is not immovable, in the line of action 
of an irresistible force. 


> 





Telegraph Companies Must Use Telephones 

To telegraph companies, the telephone is a necessity. This 
is not only so in a physical sense of the word, but also legally. 
It may be said to be now an established principle of law that 
a telegraph company owes to the public the duty of using the 
telephone to deliver messages, if necessary, and that it has 
not exercised reasonable diligence toward delivery if it neg- 
lects the use of the telephone when its messengers-are absent. 
The latest judicial expression of this principle is from the 
court of appeals of Kentucky in the case of Western Union 
Price, 126 S. W., 1100. The 


held in that case that a telegraph company owes the duty to 


Telegraph Company vs. court 
the public of exercising reasonable diligence in transmitting 
and delivering in due time messages received, and though the 
ordinary method of delivering messages is by messenger and 
though the addressee is entitled to a delivery of the telegram 
received, the company must use the telephone for its business, 
and the settled rules of law do not require it to be prepared 
Said the court: “It 


cannot be successfully maintained that a company has exer- 


to deliver the written message by hand. 


cised reasonable care and diligence to deliver a telegram in the 
proper absence of its messenger service when it fails to use 
for the purpose so convenient an instrument as a telephone that 
will connect without delay or expense with the addressee.” 





Avenue to Profits Opened to Mississippi Local Companies. 

If the owners of the small companies in Mississippi have 
the same confidence in the future of the telephone business 
in their section as that held by the controlling minds of the 
telephone trust, we shall see decisive action in that state with 
in the next few days. 

The litigation now under way, backed by the powerful name 
of the State of Mississippi, affords a means for curbing the 
monopolistic power of the trust and releasing the local com- 
panies from many limitations which would prevent them from 
fully developing their business. Once these contracts are 
overthrown the companies which wish to retain the Bell con- 
nections, can, if they wish, make new contracts which will 
assure them the freedom which their investors and the pub- 
lic have a right to expect and demand. 

Unfortunately there are some short sighted men, and others 
who, though in control of Independent property are in reality 
acting as if they were secret agents of the trust, who are 
opposing this movement, ostensibly as independent citizens. 

It is to be hoped that at the coming convention the owners 


of local companies will turn out in force and back up the 
movement for Independence and not only make it effective 


by lending moral support to the litigation, but by planning for 
a closer working organization, and the building up of long 
distance lines which will enable them to fully share in the 


profits of this branch of the business. 














The New Plant at J ackson, Mississippi 


Mississippi is apparently on the eve of a general awaken- 
ing to the merits of the telephone business when conducted 
on the principles which have brought success to Independent 
properties in many other states. It is likely that development 
of this state has been retarded by the fact that there are few 
large cities, but there are many local companies which are 
taking care of the towns and counties, and these will, un- 
doubtedly, be greatly strengthened by the progress which has 
been made in establishing and extending a modern Independent 
service in the capital city of the state. 

The Independent telephone movement in eastern and north- 
ern Mississippi began in 1905, when the Meridian Home Tele- 
phone Company was incorporated and built an exchange at 
Meridian. A year later saw the organization of the Hatties- 
burg Telephone Company, which is operating a growing system 
in the prosperous city of Hattiesburg. Both of these com- 
panies have had to meet desperate efforts to put them out of 
the business which were exerted by the Cumberland Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which has, apparently foreseen that 
if once Independent telephony gets a chance to demonstrate 
what it can do in the chief cities of the state, the days of its 
monopoly would be over for all time. In spite of the bitter 


and relentless warfare of the Cumberland company, however, 
the local companies at Hattiesburg and Meridian have gone 
steadily on their way and have achieved such a measure of 
success that the same parties who are heavily interested in 
these plants incorporated the Mississippi Home Telephone Com- 
This corporation has not only built an exchange 


pany in 1909. 


tion desks. Space is set aside in the basement for storage 
of material. A modern heating plant is also installed here. 

The sub-exchange buildings are about 20 feet square, built 
of brick. 

Special precautions were taken to keep out moisture whicli 
would interfere with the proper operation of the switches, as 
the climate of this section is exceedingly damp at certain times 
of the year. The walls were heavily covered with a water- 
proof paint, and inside walls separated from them by a space 
o: 3 inches were erected. The interior walls, of 4-inch hollow 
tile, was plastered with wood fibre cement. At the grade 
line a concrete floor was built with drains to carry off any 
moisture which may accumulate. The apparatus stands on a 
double floor of wood, set three feet above the concrete. Be- 
tween the ceiling. and the roof there is a 5-foot space which 
is connected with the air spaces in the walls, and through 
them with the space between floors. This opening has ventilat- 
ing apparatus in the roof so that circulation of air is assured. 

All windows are double, and one enters the building through 
a vestibule into the battery room, which is separated from 
the switch room and ventilated separately from it. 

It is reported that the result of these precautions has been 
very satisfactory. 

The roofs are covered with asbestos shingles 
tion against fire. 

These buildings were designed by Architect C. J. Harper, in 
conformity with the plans of the engineers. 

The switching equipment housed in these buildings embodies 


as a precau- 





Typical Laborers on Trenches. Ducts Just Inside Curb. 
at Jackson, the capital of the State, but has extended long 
distance lines from that city to Hattiesburg and Meridian. 

The central office equipment for the Jackson plant is housed 
in buildings constructed especially for this purpose for the 
company, and owned by it. Service will be furnished from 
one main exchange and two sub-exchanges. The main ex- 
change building is of fire proof construction throughout. The 
external walls are of brick, floors and roof of reinforced con- 
crete, and the interior walls of hollow tile. The Home tele- 
phone building is, by many authorities, considered to be the 
best building in the city, with the exception of the State 
House. 

The first floor is used for offices, with a lobby open to the 
public, mainly for the purpose of using the long distance 
service. This lobby is finished with tile floor and marble 
wainscoting, and presents a very handsome appearance. The 
finish of all the offices is of weathered, quarter-sawed oak. 
The second floor of the building is given up to the apparatus 
for switching. A separate room contains the toll and informa- 
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General View of Trench. Setting Poles with Gin Wagon. 


interesting characteristics which may be briefly described as 
follows: 
Central Office Equipment. 
The city is served by one main office and two unattended 


district stations. The Main office has a present installation 
of 600 lines, with an ultimate capacity of 1,500 lines. The 
North office, which is called district station No. 1, has 200 


lines installed, with a capacity of 500 lines. The West office, 
otherwise known as district station No. 2, has the same in 
stalled and ultimate capacities as No. 1. All subscribers’ lines 
are individual, it not being intended to give party line service. 

The telephones used are the Automatic Electric Company's 
standard type wall and desk sets. They are equipped with 
the series receiver and the small calling device which is used 
on all two-wire installations. 

The Main cffice contains all the selector switches and the 
greater portion of the rest of the apparatus. Each district 
station contains line switches, connectors, storage battery, ring- 
ing current generator, and testing apparatus. The battery is 
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charged by a generator at the main office over wires in cable 
to the district station. 

The plan of operation differs slightly from standard prac- 
tice since it was desired to enable the switchboard to be ex- 
panded gradually to its ultimate capacity. This was done by 
designing the Main office to work on the “1,000” system, while 

















All Cable Lead in Foreground is Independent; Cumberland Open 
Wire Lead is Shown in the Background. 


the two district stations are on the “10,000” system. This 
gives a design which is very flexible. If the floor space is 
available, it can be gradually expanded till the full 10,000 lines 
are in operation. 

There are six Keith type line switch units in the Main 
office, each with its group of first selectors. Each district 
station has two Keith line switch units, but the first selectors 
for these four units or hundred groups are located in the Main 
office. The banks of all the first selectors mentioned are 
suitably multipled together. 

The top or “0” level is set aside for trunks to the long 
distance toll board. The “9” level contains trunks to the 
information and other desks. A group of second selectors 
serve to distribute the calls to the wire chief, information desk, 
and trouble clerk, according to the number called. In the 
banks of these second selectors a certain level is set aside 
for trunks to each of the above-named desks, and arranged 
so that when a call comes in a non-busy trunk will be chosen 
to complete the connection. 

Levels 3 to 8, inclusive, of the first selectors, contain trunks 
leading directly to the connectors in the Main office. Thus, 
if subscriber No. 342 wishes to talk to subscriber No. 541, 
his proceeding will be as follows: On removing his receiver 
from the hook, his line switch (in the Keith unit) connects 
his line to an idle first selector. He then pulls “5’’ on the 
dial, which action lifts the wipers of this first selector to 
the fifth level and causes it to pick out an idle trunk in that 
level. This trunk leads to a connector on the Keith unit which 
serves the “500” group of lines. When the subscriber pulls 
“4” it lifts the wipers of this connector to the fourth level, 
and on pulling»“1” it rotates them to contact one,- to which 
is attached the desired line. Notice that the call has been 
put through with only three movements of the dial. 

The second level in the banks of all the first selectors is set 
aside for trunking to the two district stations. These trunks 
lead to a group of second selectors located in the Main office. 
Levels one (bottom levels) of all these second selectors are 
multipled together and carried through cable to a group of 
connectors in the North district station. These give access 
to one hundred of the lines served out of that office. The 
second levels of the above-mentioned second selectors are 
similarly multipled together and carried to the connectors in 
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the North office which connect with the other hundred lines. 
In the same way levels six and seven of these second selectors 
are run to the West district station. 

In calling a number in either district station, the first se- 
lector used is stepped up to its second level, in which it picks 
out an idle trunk to a second selector. This second selector is 
then stepped up to the level corresponding to the hundred 
group desired in either office. The introduction of second 
selectors to reach the district stations requires four movements 
of the dial, which means four digits in the call number. This 
is the ear-mark of the 10,000 system. 

Levels three, four, and five in these second selectors are 
at present vacant and are reserved for growth in the North 
office. Levels eight, nine and naught hold the same relation 
to the West office. 

The arrangement just described calls for a minimum amount 
of apparatus in the initial installation. As the plant grows, 
it is possible to convert more and more of it to the 10,000 
or four-digit system, without the trouble of converting the 
whole Main office at once. When it becomes necessary to add 
500 lines to the Main office and open another district station 
with a capacity of 500 lines, it can be done by utilizing the 
vacant first level of the first selectors. This level would they 
be wired to a group of second selectors. Five levels of these 
second selectors will be wired to connectors for 500 lines in 




















Carrying Conduit Beneath Street Railroad Tracks. 


the Main office and the other five levels trunked to connectors 
in the new district station. 

In much the same way a further extension in the capacity 
of the Main office can be made. Any group of one hundred 
lines can be expanded to 1,000 lines without interrupting the 
service. The trunks from any level of first selectors would 
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be changed from connectors to second selectors which serve 
the newly opened thousand. 
Testing Equipment. 

The testing equipment includes a wire chief’s desk in each 
othce. Those in the district stations are simpler than the one 
in the Main office, as will be briefly described below. Readers 
are familiar with the usual outfit of voltmeters, relays, keys, 
switches, etc., which make up the modern wire chief's set, 
and no detailed account will therefore be given of this matter. 
In addition to this regular equipment, the wire chief’s desk 
in the Main office is provided with special circuits and devices 
for locating trouble in either district station, since both are 
normally unattended. 

Each office is equipped with several alarms to indicate off 
ncrmals, fuses blown, etc. These operate lamps or bells, or 
both lamps and bells to attract the attention of those in at- 
tendance. The district stations, in addition to these alarms, 
have a common alarm which is wired into the main office. 
This signal warns the attendant when trouble of any kind 
By operating a special device he can in a few moments 
location 


occurs, 
determine what kind of trouble exists and know its 
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wits: the exception of small side and end leads, on which the 
number of cross-arms is limited to two. 

Terminals are the Cook type S-16 throughout the system 
This type as is well known permits the use of individual pro- 
tection, and protectors have been installed on only working 
cable pairs. This system results in considerable saving in a 
multiple cable plant. 

Cross-arms do not appear on any poles except those carrying 
the wire leads outside of the all-cable district. Subscribers 
drops are taken off special knob fixtures made by the Pierce 
Specialty Company. A limited amount of Duplex drop wire 
No. 16 B. B. iron conductors is in use, but the company did 
not install this too extensively in the initial installation, wish 
ing to test its ability to stand up under the severe climatic 
conditions, which tend to break down insulation of all kinds 
within a short time. For subscribers’ drops at present prefer- 
ence is given to separate wires, either bare or insulated, as is 
necessary. 
struction is specified to have an insulation resistance of 100 
megohms. 

The length of poles 


All insulated wire for both inside and outside con- 


generally used throughout the city is 
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Independent All Cable 
Lead Built Under Cum- 
berland Open Wires. 


Toll Line in City. 


in the apparatus. The ability to ascertain these facts from a 
distance is of great importance and convenience in operating. 
Information and Trouble Desks. 

The desks and trunks for these two functions are very 
similar since their work differs chiefly in the attention given 
hy the operators. Both are provided with such indexes and 
files as are needed for their work. The trunks are key-ended, 
with line and supervisory lamps associated. 

Outside Construction. 

An inspection of the construction of the outside plant shows 
the following points of interest: 

All cables in the business and main residence sections are 
underground. Five miles of trench was opened up in the city 
during the construction of this system. The conduit used 
was the Linaduct, manufactured by the Fibre Conduit Com- 
pany, of Orangeburg, N. Y. 

Distribution to subscribers’ stations is made from distribut- 
ing poles to a very great extent. A few exceptions are notice- 
able where permission was secured to place cables on buildings. 
The construction of this underground system has made such 
a good impressjon on the city authorities that it is reported 
that an ordinance will soon be passed to compel all other wire 
using companies to place their wires underground on all main 
streets. The Independent company, however, will reap the 


credit for its foresight and regard for the appearance of the 
city in placing its system underground without compulsion. 
Outside of the underground district the plant is all cable 


On Railroad Right of Way. 


A Typical Highway Lead. ‘“‘Circuit Breaker’’ in Guy. 


The Home construction is generally built under the 
A city ordinance 


30 feet. 
lines of the competing telephone company. 
requiring that all telephone wires, wherever possible, shall be 
on the same side of the street, the other side being retained for 
high-tension wires. ‘Toll lines are built upon shorter poles. 

The long distance lines from Jackson which have recently 
been constructed by the Mississippi Home Telephone Company, 
extend to Meridian and Hattiesburg, each city being about 
100 miles from Jackson. Meridian is directly east and Hatties- 
burg southeast of the capital. 

From Jackson to Meridian the lines follow the Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railroad, and from Jackson to Hattiesburg they 
follow the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, in each instance being 
built on the right-of-way. All telephone companies have simi 
lar privileges in this respect in Mississippi. Ten-pin, all heart 
unpainted long-leaf pine cross-arms are used throughout, with 
beis d’are pins. 

Poles are mainly 22 ft. in length, except over railroad tracks 
where 50 ft. poles are required to make clearance for pile driv- 
ers, etc. Poles are of chestnut, 6% to 7 in. 

Two No. 10 B. & S. gage copper circuits are strung on each 
route. They are transposed for the use of phantom circuits 
Circuits of No. 10 B. B. iron are also carried out about 15 
miles from each exchange to handle local business. 

Toll stations are established at all towns through which 
these wires pass. 

At each exchange the toll circuits are carried direct to the 


tops. 
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Among the modern devices installed is the Monarch Time 


Stamp System. A quarter minute stamp is installed in the 


toll desk, and a one minute stamp for bills in the cashier’s 
office. The master clock is in the switch room, and a secondary 
clock located outside the offices of the Jackson Railway & 


Light Company. The local management reports that the future 


of time and stamp service in business houses looks very bright. 
The officers of the 


company are successful and progressive 

















Distributing Poles and Subscribers’ Drops in Two Typical 
Locations. 


business men. President Geo. C. Graeber and Secretary W. L. 


Helfenstein reside at Shamokin, Pa. They are well known in 
central office in open wire, to give the users of the service the 
highest possible grade of transmission, which would be less 
efficient if the long distance lines were run through cable. 

the telephone field, for the large interests in important prop- 
erties held by themselves and some of their associates in bank- 
ing and other business. Their experience in large affairs as- 
sures a broad gauge, progressive management, and they have 
ample capital to take care of the needs of the plant as the 
anticipated growth occurs. 

Vice-president W. D. McRaven is a prominent banker of 
Jackson, who with several other local parties, believe that the 
future of Independent telephony in Mississippi will be a great 
success. 

The plant was built under the supervision of Mr. C. B. Luck, 
who has been in the Independent field for the last ten years, 
being connected for seven years of that time with Jones & 
Winter of Chicago in charge of their construction work 
through the south, installing during that time exchanges in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas and Mississippi. The systems at 
Meridian and Hattiesburg were built by him. 

The construction of the Jackson system has been entirely 
under his supervision, both from an engineering and construc- 
tion standpoint. 

Since the completion of the construction of this system Mr. 
Luck has severed his connection with the company, and within 
a few days Mr. N. E. Robb of Pennsylvania has taken the 
position of general manager. Mr. Robb is a thorough telephone 
man, who has had much experience in all branches of the work 
in the state from which he has come to Mississippi. 

Mr. E. W. McGinnes, who holds the position of assistant 
superintendent and purchasing agent, went to Jackson a year 
ago from the Consolidated Telephone Companies of Pennsyl- 
vania, where for several years he had been division superin- 
tendent at Wilkesbarre. As assistant superintendent at Jack- 
son he has had charge of all purchases and of the office forces 
and the success of the system can be placed to his credit to a 
great extent, as he is one of those genial men who make friends 
everywhere. 
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Michigan State Telephone Company to be Taken Over by 
B.S. & ¥. 

N. W. Harris & Company have announced to stockholders of 
the Michigan State Telephone Company that the holders of 
the majority of that stock have arranged to exchange their 
holdings for the stock of the American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company on the basis of 5 shares of Michigan for 4 
.. t.. & : 


N. W. Harris and Company urge this exchange upon other 


stockholders. 





Proof of Progress of an Iowa Exchange. 
The accompanying photograph which was furnished to 
TELEPHONY by Mr. S. C. the Blakes 
burg Telephone & Telegraph Company, Blakesburg, Iowa, 


Snow, manager of 
indicates how things are moving ahead with his company 
The lines will soon be working through cable entirely in 
the business and principal residence sections of the town, 
replacing the old open wire lines. The all type of 
construction merited recognition long ago, but many com- 
their 


cable 


panies who wished to remodel systems have been 


delayed by the financial conditions of the past two years. 


These, however, are now clearing up, and as money is 
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Cutting Over to All-Cable at Blakesburg, Ia. 


coming easier many companies are either ecarrying on re- 
construction this summer, or getting ready to undertake 
it through the fall months. 

The photograph from Blakesburg shows a good class of 
work, and some mighty genial looking workers. No doubt 
many of TELEPHONY’s readers in Iowa are acquainted with 
some of them personally, and will take pleasure in seeing 
this view of their friends strictly “on the job.” 
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A New Metal for Telephone Equipment. 

An interesting account of the properties of stalloy metal, 
a steel alloy brought out by Sir Robert A. Hadfield, a few 
years ago, is given by R. M. Chamney in the July number 
of the National Telephone Journal, London, England. He 
says that the chief characteristic of the metal is that the 
addition of 3 per 
the alloy to about three and one-half times that of ordinary 
transformer iron so that the eddy current loss, when it is 


cent of silicon increases the resistivity of 


used as part of an alternating current magnetic circuit, is 
greatly reduced, and this point seems to be the most im- 
The hysteresis ioss is also 
The permeability 


portant as regards telephony. 
very much less than with ordinary iron. 
of stalloy is larger than that of iron for the small values of 
B used in telephonic work, and it reaches a maximum of 
4,500 for a value of B of 5,500. For this reason 
cores of stalloy can be used, thus still further reducing the 


smaller 


loss. 

A curve prepared by Mr. G. M. Shepherd, of the National 
Telephone Company’s engineering department, gives com- 
parative results of tests to show how the total iron-loss 
of both iron wire and the Stalloy vary with the frequency, 
between frequencies of 500 and 1,000 cycles. The iron 
loss with stalloy is on the average about one-half the iron 
wire loss, in an induction coil of a certain type used in 
subscribers’ station sets, with secondary open. An attempt 
to discover differences in transmission value of the two 
coils, however, failed to bring out more than a very slight 
difference. The National Telephone Company is now test- 
ing the new metal for receiver diaphragms. 


Convention of Wisconsin Telephone Men at Madison. 

A movement to organize a new association of telephone men 
in Wisconsin, which, according to reports now at hand, was 
planned as a non-partisan organization, resulted in a meeting 
at Madison July 13 and 14. The constitution drawn up for 
presentation at this meeting contains the following articles: 

Article 1—Name. The name of this association shall be the 
Wisconsin State Telephone Association. 

Article 2—Objects. The object and purposes of this asso- 
ciation are to aid in the general education of ,the public, create 
and encourage confidence in public utility investments; encour- 
age development; foster and stimulate the growth; protect the 
mutual interests; promote uniformity and system in account- 
ing, operation, maintenance, and construction of telephone 
interests, and to defend the same from unfair encroachment or 
competition, by co-operation and by such other available means 
as may, from time to time, seem advisable, and do such other 
things as may seem to the board of directors Advisable to the 
accomplishment of the ends of this association as set forth in 
the preamble of this constitution. 

The committee having in charge the promotion of this 
association made efforts to interest all telephone companies 
doing business in Wisconsin in the assdciation. The program 
for the meeting announced that papers would be read as fol- 
lows: “A Proposed Wisconsin Standard of Telephone Serv- 
ice,’ W. F. Sloan; “Difficulties of Maintenance,” J. Leyda; 
“Telephone Accounting,’ W. J. Hagenah; and “What Consti- 
tutes a Reasonable Rate of Return,’ Alonzo Burt. 

Mr. Burt prepared no written paper, but spoke informally in 
a way which called forth expressions of appreciation from his 
listeners. Mr. Hagenah likewise, who has been extremely busy 
in Chicago in the investigation which he is conducting for the 
city, found himself unable to prepare a written paper. He had 





given the matter considerable study, however, in advance of 
the meeting, and addressed the convention for an hour on the 
accounting requirements of the railroad commission and the 
methods to be pursued by the different classes of telephone utili- 
ties in complying therewith. His remarks were illustrated by 
charts and forms showing the more desirable methods to be 
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pursued by the large, ard more particularly the small, tele- 
phone plants. 
Introducing the Solicitor. 
When the representative of the Jefferson County Tele 


phone Company, Watertown, N. Y., goes to a residence to 
tell why the Home telephone service is the kind to have, 
he is not likely to be turned down. ‘The people all over the 
city know who he is and what he is up to. This is the ad 
vantage of the use of the card, here reproduced, as part of 
the advertising campaign of the Jefferson County Telephone 
company. The cards are sent out from the office and the 
soliciter is supplied with a list each day covering the places 





Our representatis¢ 
Mr. Geo. F. Gallagher 
is never happy ex 
cept when talking 
about the merits of 
the “Home Phone 
Service.’ 

He will call for a 


chat with vou on 


the 


Be yood to him 





Jefferson County Telephone Co. 


Ston yu Park Pla 











This Card Is Mailed Each Day to the Solicitor’s Advance List. 


which have been just previously reached by the cards. In 
this way the general office keeps in close touch with the 
canvass, and the solicitor’s movements; at the same time it 
aids him in doing his work. 


The North Dakota Convention. 

Members of the North Dakota Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation held an important convention at Minot on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. Many valuable papers 
were presented and important questions of policy for the com- 
ing year were discussed. Among the names appearing on the 
program for papers were the following: “Annual Conventions 
and Their Influence on Progress,” Hon. Jon. Carmody; “The 
Operator and Her Relation to the Public,” Miss Terea Per- 
sons; “Financial Problems,” A. B. Kerlin; “Service and What 
It Means,” C. H. Coar; “The Operator and Her Duties,” Miss 
Margaret Quigley; “Depreciation and Renewals,” L. D. Richard- 
son; “Some Essential Points in Bookkeeping for Small Com- 
panies,” R. P. Baird; “Some Simple Methods of Locating Trou- 
ble,’ W. D. Kramer; “Causes and Prevention of Trouble and 
Trouble Shooting,’ Chas. H. Tolan; “Lightning and Lightning: 
Arresters,” C. P. Snyder; “The Handling of Material,’ Mr. 
Whitney; “Phantom Circuits,” W. S. Williams; “Some Tele- 
phone Problems,” I. E. Officer; “Increasing Toll Traffic,” F. L. 
Shuman; “Handling Long Distance Traffic,’ B. A. Parsons: 
“Standardization,” D. R. Middleton; “Rates and Collections,” 
F. H. Hillary; “What I Like About the Telephone Business,” 
Clarence Alcock and J. G. Nordemarken; and “What I Dis- 
like About the Telephone Business,” by M. F. Hegge, J. 
O’Keefe, P. S. Dunham, C. V. Varnum and S. K. Bartholomew. 

A more extended report of the meeting will be given in next 
week’s TELEPHONY. 











The Chief Operator 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


By Permission from 

She was surprised to find, when she had rung off her step- 
mother’s agitated cries and entreaties, that she did not know 
for a wild moment what to do next,—which of all the human 
homes dependent upon her to warn first. She perceived that 
they depended no more upon her heroism than upon her good 
sense; and yet that seemed to be the very quality which was 
deserting her. 
and 


She sat drenched in a cold sweat of indecision, 


for a few minutes 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Copyright, 1909, by Harper & Brothers. 


shrivelled with terror. The flood had yet a considerable dis- 
tance to come; the above: the 
telephone headquarters in the county town; but the writhing 


dam was six or seven miles 
valley helped the advance of the torrent, and it was impossible 
either then or after to time that terrible race. 

The old grocer stamped up and down the room, he had be- 
His talk was incoherent and futile. 
“Mr. said the 


gun to gibber. 


Rice,” 





she up her sub- 
mechanically 


by order of their num- 


rang 


scribers 


ber: 123 123, ring 
Be x oe 125 . 
But she quickly col- f[ 
lected herself and _ be- 
gan to select from the 
unconscious families 
upon which the doom 
of the river was bear- 
ing down. With the 
swiftness of a sympa- 


thetic 
country 


operator in a 

exchange 
where she knew every- 
body and everybody 
recalled 
of 


subscribers—who 


her, she 


circumstances 


knew 
the 
her 
was incompetent, who 
was hysterical, who had 
in the house. 
She had rung up the 
daughter of a 
den mother. They two 
lived alone at the bend 


no man 


bed-rid- 


of the stream where 
the flood must double 
upon itself and leave 
but half a chance, if 
any, even now. She 
was calling: 

“128? Fanny! The 
river is rising. Run for 
the neighbors to lift 
her.” You haven't a 
minute! Run!” 


She was still crying: 
Get the neigh- 

lift her!” 
the old 


“Fanny! 


bors to 





when gro- 





operator, “this room is 
the of the 
Southwestern Te le- 
phone Company, and I 


property 


order you to leave the 
place. Oh, ” 


go!” she 
broke into 


a womanish 
cry—“there may be 
s ome bod y—some- 
thing—” 

At this he went, as 
she had thought he 
would; she did not wait 
to turn head 
see; she felt that she 
alone with her 
She glanced out 

long window. 
She saw foam and 
heard thunder. The 
stream, frenzied by 
had already ac- 
quired a terrible breadth. 
It was 
dark. 

“Tt looks like 
River of Death!” 
thought. She did 
look at it again. 


her to 
was 

duty. 
of the 


rain, 


not yet quite 
the 
she 
not 
Her 
burned dry, 
smarted as if they had 
been fastened to her 
task with hot wax. The 
electric jets beneath 
their green shades 
winked and dimmed 
about her. The build- 
ing quivered through 
every oaken sinew. A 
man might have been 
pardoned had he shak- 
en with sheer physical 


eyes, 








up the 
wheez- 
He had grasped her by the arm and shoul- 


cer stumbled 

stairs and stood 
ing behind her. 
der. “You get out o’here!’’ he screamed. 

She shook her head without a glance. 

“I won't have it! I tell you I won’t stand by and see it!” 
shouted the grocer. “You come along o’ me. her’s time 
ef you're spry! Lord! Feel this damn building rock! You 
drop them there wires and get out o’ here, I say!” ‘ 
“Won't, hey? Well, Sarah Raven, I'll jest set here till you 
will !” 


The grocer sat down and looked at her obstinately. He was 
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It Seemed a Pity to Intrude Upon Her Dream. 
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terror. A soldier might 
have fled and been for- 
given. The young woman sat at her post like a figure 
carved from the switchboard—a creature born of the thrill and 
power of modern life, whose opportunities replaced the old 
by its ingenuities are finer. 
She rang to her task as truly as the call-bells, and clung 
to it as simply as the plugs and ‘levers. 
escaped from the building, there was 
time; but it did not occur to her to do so. 

Her mind worked swiftly now, and very clearly. Yet down 
the list of her subscribers her feeling ran ahead of her thought 
Her instinct to save was quicker than electricity. It leaped 


brutal heroisms as much as 


She could easily 


have still plenty of 
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before the melted 


homes. 


current could, and with pity into forty 
She set her white teeth and glanced over her shoul- 
der at the advancing terror. 

“You—you!” she defied it. 
of you!” 


“T'll warn them all in spite 


Then she grew abject and humbly entreated the river: 

“Just give me time, won’t you? I need more time!” 

There was a little boy down with scarlet fever at 116, ring 3 
The house stood too near the bank—oh, they all did, for that 
It would be hard to get the little fellow out—and in 
There seemed to be as much water falling from 
above as there was rising from below. Her name? What 
Was the operator’s reason going with all 


matter. 
the storm! 
was her name? 
the rest? 

“Mrs. 
broken! 


Run 
Wrap Johnny up in something—your 
waterproof. Leave everything else—only Johnny. Somebody 
will take him in. Oh, I am sure that they will! You haven’t 
a minute. Good-by!” 

“Miss Gregory? Is that 
flood coming! Keep your head, Maria—you’re the only per- 
son in the house that has one—and get your mother and sister 
out. Good-bye.” 

“Mr. Cole? 
Run for your lives! 
new baby— You have time if you’re quick! 

“Mary Brown! Mary Brown! The river is rising! 
Don’t stop for anything. Get out of the with your 
father! Is he sober tonight? Can he walk? Then roll 
him out. You’ll drown if you don’t Good-by.” 

“Mr. Henshaw? My. Henshaw, that you? There’s a 
flood coming. Run and intercept Jenny on her way home from 
the office. Don’t go back home!’ 

. “Helen Patterson? Helen Patterson! 


Penney ! for your life-——and Johnny’s! 


The dam is 


Maria Gregory? There’s a 


That you, Mr. Cole? The dam is broken! 


The nurse will help lift her—and the 
Good-by.”’ 


house 


Helen Patterson! 


Isn't this 126, ring 3? Mrs. Patterson?—126—ring 3? Helen 
Patterson?” 
The call-bell at 126, ring 3, remained unanswered. The 


operator’s fingers flew along her plugs; 126, ring 4; but 126, 
ring 4, was silent, too. 


“112? Is this 112? Aren’t you there, 112?) Why don’t you 
answer me? I am Mrs. Raven. The dam is broken! Can’t 
you speak? 112? Can’t you hear?” 

She rebuffed the truth from her as long as she could. She 


played upon the board bravely. She piled number upon num- 
ber, selecting here and there, testing every wire on her map. 
She kept her head and her courage till this was done. Then 
for a moment her hands fell upon her lap, and her chin 
upon her breast. 

But she collected herself quickly, and recalled with a dash 
of shame at her passing confusion that the upstream wires 
still hung between herself and her headquarters. She rang up 
her manager, nervously now, without waiting for him to 
answer. 

“IT have to report that all my lower wires are down. 
are all down. I can’t notify my subscribers 
I have done the best I could, sir. 

thing more.” 

She thought he tried to say, “Escape!” But if he replied at 
all, and she was not sure that he did, the word was cut off 
as if it had been slashed with a knife. At the same instant, 
suddenly and utterly the lights went out. 

The operator’s voice trailed away into beaten silence, and 
she stared about her into the oscillating darkness. The wires 
to headquarters were disabled, too. The last strand that con- 
nected her with the living world had snapped. The electric 
fire, so long her servant, had betrayed her. Up to now she 


They 
any more 
I can’t do any- 


had comforted herself by the sense of contact with human- 
kind, with the living voices in the human homes, for the sake 
of which she had ceased to think of herself or her young 
life. So profound and so absorbing was her sense of solitude 
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that at first it half displaced from her consciousness what it 
signified to her. The ruin of the wires gave her the right 
to think of herself—to save herself. 

She sprang, but the head-receiver—the signal of her official 
duty—held her. She removed it and went to the window 
The floor, as she crossed it, swayed like a reeling bridge. She 
glanced at the river. It was an ocean of blackness flogged by 
She ran to the head of the stairs, but stopped to look 
out of the window. 


foam. 
She could swim—all the river girls could 
—and it suggested itself to her that, if the water were only 
quiet enough, she might yet make her way to land. 

One look sufficed her. There was no longer any river—it 
had become a raging sea. The exchange stood, an island, in a 
whirlpool. Perhaps it continue to stand—it 
sturdy building. That was a reasonable chance, she thought. 
and she clung to it sensibly. 


would was @ 


She felt her way to her seat at her switchboard and, from 
long habit, perhaps, put on her head receiver; or it might 
have been that she still cherished a hope that the trouble mei 
would be able to do something and repair the trunk wire 

In the dark she began to grope for her plugs and drops 
feeling for the numbers that she knew almost as well by sense 
of touch as by sense of sight. There might still be a chance 


family—some foolish, incompetent 
woman or disabled She 
scribers, name by name, asking whom she had omitted. It 


comforted her to believe that al! the sick people had been 


to warn some helpless 


person. reviewed her list of sub- 


told in time. She sat before her switchboard and thought 
of this. 
Everyone who has listened much to electric systems knows 


how impressive is their capacity for rhythmical sounds. Wild 
weather strikes strange concords or discords from the local 
known the burden of his 
the spheres,” centuries 


could not have 


“the music of 


labyrinths. He 
words who told us of 
before electricity was named or tamed. 

The operator with her metal fillet on her head hears nothing 
of this inchoate the obedient hum or the 
rebellious roar of her working line. But as she walks home 
on bitter nights beneath the frosted wires, or lies hearing their 
thrilling cry upon the roof above her tired head, she listens 
She cannot deafen 


harmony; only 


with the acute sentience of her calling. 
to the overmastering voices as another might. Her auditory 
nerves are never at rest. Sleep scarcely assuages them. She 
longs for silence which she may not find. If she be at all a 
sensitive woman, or especially if she be a music-loving one, 
she fancies curious harmonies or dissonances even in the 
monotonous and maddening buzz of the wire whose bond- 
slave she is. The world to her is never still; it is an autoc- 
racy of electric sound. 

Sarah Raven had been, in a simple, country fashion, a musi- 
cal girl, and she had been used to imagine sometimes that the 
current and the weather, united or apart, played accompani- 
ments, or struck melodies to the hymns and sacred songs by 
which the musical education of the village was chiefly bounded 
—little tinkling things that she had heard in churches and at 
weekly wneetings—“Shall we gather at the river?” was one of 


them. There was another that she used to like: 


“Sweet fields bevond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.” 


Now the wires were rent and snarled and flung—dashed and 
drowned in air and water. Yet—how was this ?—the 
choral seemed to her to sweep along outside the rocking 
building, as sounds that have actually ceased continue to re- 
peat themselves to overstrained ears. As she sat at her post 
awaiting her fate—this was now a matter of moments, but 
her thoughts and sensations seemed to cover a long time—as 
she sat there, patient and grand, she remembered that she 
had meant to pray for herself as she had been taught in her 
religiously trained childhood. There had not been ar- time 


great 
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to think of that. Who, with forty human homes to warn, 
could stop for such a thing? 
Plainly it had been impossible. 
blame her because she had forgotten her own soul? 
Now, stealing upon the brutal uproar in whose central cell 


She wondered if God would 


she was imprisoned, there came to her consciousness the strains 
of one of the great hymns by the power of which men have 
lived and died for more than a hundred and fifty years of 
human struggle 

Upon the wings of many waters she could hear this borne 
past the tottering building. It it had 
stopped to take her up and sweep her on with it, as a phalanx 
of soldiers with their bugles and drums might gather up some 
defenseless creature in a riot and so protect him. 


seemed to her as if 


“Jesus, Lover of my soul! 


“While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 


“Jesus, Lover of my soul! 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


The morning wore a wicked glitter. It showed a blazing, 
almost a blasting sun, and there was no wind. But for the 
river it would have been a very cheerful day—one of the 
mornings when people hurry out of doors, laughing, and make 
up little picnics, and play with children, and smile at neigh- 
bors passing, and wish them good day*with cheery hearts. 

But no one smiled that day throughout the valley. Tragic 
fatal banks. 
Boats went down as soon as the torrent would let them, and, 
swirling on snapping oars, hunted for signs of death or life. 
All the stalwart citizens offered themselves, and every man 


searching parties followed the river's new and 


who could row or swim volunteered to leave no snag untouched, 
no eddy unexamined. A ‘ew persons floating on trees or roofs 
More whom it was too late to save 


The old 


had been saved at dawn. 
had 
grocer ran to and fro calling shrilly: 
“Where is Sarah Raven? Can't anybody find Mrs. Raven? 
Mebbe livin’ woman yet 
“He tried to put out in a boat for her last night,” a com- 


been silently lifted and covered from sight. 


she’s a somewhere !” 
passionate neighbor said, “but he was oversot, and it’s kinder 
crazed him.” 

Mary and Molly had followed the grocer and stood child- 
ishly wringing their hands. For once in their little lives they 
did not talk. They felt ashamed to. 

Midway of the morning there appeared a few men on horse- 
back from the county town. These were the officials of the 
Company—the manager, the super- 
Their 
rigid faces wore the look of overwrought and sleepless men, 
who are divided between sleep and action. 


Southwestern Telephone 


intendent of construction, and one or two subordinates. 


They were silent, 
as men are in such a case, but they worked with the more 
formidable determination for that. 

Six miles—eight miles—ten miles down the stream, ahorse 
and afoot and by spinning boats, the search went past the 
people, but the river vindictively refused to them their heroine. 

It was hot, still noon, when a man wading waist-deep be- 
neath a flooded orchard, called loudly for help, and twenty 
men ran and dashed into the water at his side. 

Twelve miles below her own exchange the young operator 
lay among the trees; so quietly, one might have said, from 
the smile of her, so happily, that it seemed half a pity to 
intrude upon her dream. Whatever it was, it had the sense 
of security that our dreams never know: and it would have 
been difficult to suppose, as one regarded her mercifully un- 
marred face, that she had ever suffered. 

A mud-bespattered wagon with a limping horse that had 
followed the search since daylight, stopped opposite the mute, 


bareheaded group. <A large woman climbed down—a woman 
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in a drabbled blue cotton dress with a soaked white apron; 
she plodded laboriously through the mud at the orchard’s 
edge; she was sobbing without restraint. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “bein’ men-folks, I don’t know’s you'll 
feel to care so much to know it, but if she’d been my own— 
I never knew she warn’t—and gentlemen, it’s the 29th of 
August—and that’s her wedding-day.” 

The manager of the telephone company, her chief from the 
upper town, rode splashingly through the water and stood 
uncovered before Sarah Raven. 

“She saved a good many,” he said, speaking with difficulty. 
“She’s got that comfort. It’s more than most of us will ever 
get in this world. As nearly as we can tell, there are fifty 
if it hadn’t been for her ” 

He could not finish what he was saying; but the old grocer, 
half-crazed, fell upon his knees in the water. 

“Lord,” he cried, “forgive us our trespasses! 
whether we’re wuth it, Lord!” 


persons alive today that 


Question is 


Now it was seen that the manager had asked leave to help 
carry her through the flooded trees. He looked 
her proudly as he waded at her side. 

“For the honor of the company,” he thought. 

But her stepmother babbled as she sobbed: 

“She'd oughter been buried in her wedding-dress, but it’s 
gone with everything esle. 
body to be laid in.” 


down upon 


She ain’t even a home to her dear 


“Every home left standing is hers today, madam,” the chief 
answered, with emotion. “But that is the Company’s privilege. 
She is not yours any longer, madam—she is ours. No, she 
is not ours—she is the world’s!” 

He stooped and touched her with a solemn reverence. The 
head-receiver with its Greek look, was still fastened upon her 
bright hair. 


refused. 


When some one would have removed it the chief 


“We will not disturb that crown,” he said. 


a 


Successful Reception at Terre Haute in Celebration of In- 
dependent Exchange Growth. 

Two “Jubilee Receptions” have been held recently by the 

Citizens 





Independent Telephone Company in celebration of 
having reached the 5,000 mark in the number of subscribers in 
Terre Haute and West Terre Haute. 

The purpose of these receptions was not only to advise the 
people of the number of telephones the company had in service, 
but also to show the public what it really means and requires 
to give first class telephone service. 

“No doubt every telephone company has realized many times 
that the public thinks that the entire telephone plant at its 
disposal consists of the telephone on the wall and a few feet 
of wire,” writes Engineer A. L. 
“We found, however, that, after inspecting the exchange, the 
public was amazed at the layout of a modern exchange, con- 
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sisting of a fire proof building which contains a switchboard 
several times the value of the building, and even all this 
representing about one-third as much of the investment as is 
buried under the streets and hidden away in alleys. 

“We did not try to show the public merely the physical 
plant, but also the many different features used to assure that 
good service is given and maintained, such as the liberal use 
of monitors, observation operators, service inspectors, monthly 
traffic reports, and studies of loads at various times of the 
day; some of this information we gave in the form of charts 
and curves, which aroused much interest. 

“We believe that there visitor at our 
receptions who did not go away having an entirely different 
idea of the telephone business, and also much more appre- 
ciating what the company is doing for the public in supplying 
telephone service to them than before the visit. 

“The attendance feel that the public 
receptions were a success from all points of view.” 


was not a_ single 


was large and we 




















Investors’ Confidence 


Investors Have Lost Confidence in Everything—The Investor is Afraid to Invest—Is the Absence of Confi- 
dence Permanent?—Reasons Both Psychological and Sentimental. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


A very interesting and reliable financial writer is Boersianer 
of the Chicago Examiner. 

The headlines above are his own and they merit comment. 

Notice the word “Confidence.” 





What makes so-called prosperity ? 





What makes 1905 and 1906 stand out as markers for many 
years to come? 

Confidence ! 

What is confidence ? 

Webster says: “Confidence is the state of feeling of trust 
or reliance upon another—a belief in the stability or validity 
of a cause or principle or the like.” 





The modern version should read: “A childlike but hopeless 
belief in the mercy and sense of justice of a major stockholder. 








In other words—there is a lack of confidence in feeling of 
trust in or reliance upon, controlling interests. 

The people have grown wise. They have been cheated by 
not only plain, every-day skin games, but by so-called respec- 
table interests. 

Note this gem: A circular has been sent to the holders of 
$5,980,000 Midland Valley Railroad Co., and $1,650,000 Chero- 
kee Construction urging them to deposit 
these securities with Drexel & Co., under a plan “to relieve 
the railroad of a drain of burdensome payments.” 

In other words—the bond-holders 


Company notes, 


and note-holders 
be bluffed into a waiver of interest for a term of years. 


are to 





If yow would read the prospectus of this railroad, you will 
easily realize that the buyers were led to believe that not 
only note and bond interest would be paid, but other payments 
would be easy, too. 

But another blow at confidence has been struck. 

What makes prosperity ? 

Confidence again! 

Who has confidence? 

Fools! 

Fools make prosperity ! 

How do fools make prosperity? 

$y listening to the siren song of a crook, by rushing around 
and borrowing all the money he can, buying stock and then 
putting it up at 80 cent collateral. 

By this easy method, underwriting syndicates grow fat, 
bonds sell, prospects are financed, construction work is rushed, 
labor is all hired, ete. 





Then comes a default. The fool is called 
collateral, or generally more money. 
easy, and the fool gets more so. 
Finally enough fools have been called to make trouble gen- 
erally, bonds quit selling, construction work stops, men are 
without employment, and then comes a spasm of hard times. 
The fool thus cleaned out, begins all over to save another 
$20 so that he may again buy a $100 stock, and go to the bank 


to borrow $80. 


upon for more 
The bank is getting un- 


Then prosperity begins again. All is based upon the con- 


fidence of a fool. 





Fools are not confined to the borrowing class exclusively. 

I saw ten men put $50,000 each into a proposition which had 
no more hope of success than Mr. Bryan has of the presi- 
dency. 

But that $500,000 became the nucleus of an enterprise to 
attract more people. 

Innocent people, with just a little money put it all into an 
enterprise with a nicely written prospectus, simply because some 
well-known men were on that Board of Directors. 

Well, it all failed because the deal had no merit. 

Too many foolish men hope to get all the profit out of an 
enterprise, before there is any profit in it. 





Everything depends upon merit, and then it all depends upon 
the controlling forces. 

An enterprise may be very meritorious, but if a hog happens 
to control from 51 to 80 per cent of the stock, the stockholder 
may as well own United Wireless or some equally bad wild- 
cat stock. 

But confidence is hard to down. 





When the Franklin-Miller syndicate was operating in Min- 
neapolis and paying 540 per cent. dividends, they did a rushing 
business, 

One day Franklin forgot to open the office. 

Suckers and dupes flocked about the doors of the office 
beautiful, and nearly everyone simply refused to believe the 
arch-villain had decamped. 

Nine long years have passed and he has not yet returned. 








But he certainly punched some holes in Confidence. 








A wag hung a sign on the door of Miller’s office: “Throw 
your money through the transom.” 

This fellow unconsciously expressed the mental condition 
of the suckers as well as he revealed the hopelessness of the 
situation. 





But a fellow might as well put his money into a 540 per 
cent racing syndicate, as a very respectable company. 








We all know that the wild-cat fellows are good spenders, and 
the respectable thieves never let loose at all. 








Back in 1905 and 1906, we saw the climax of Confidence and 
foolishness. 

Any old enterprise was started off with great hurrah. 

New York was a mad-house in those days. 

Banks and investment houses were besieged the live-long 
day with investment opportunities. 

Enough money was spent by these applicants for New York 
money to keep a navy. 

Everybody could find an angel, and anyone was willing to 
act as an underwriter. 

An office-boy underwriter was accepted as seriously as a man 
who could really pay. 


cg 











| know one man who on Xmas of 1906, left his office with 
his pocket literally full of $5 gold pieces. 

He gave one to everyone whom he met that served him; $5 
to the hat-boy; $5 to the waiter, $5 to the newspaper boy, $5 
to the bootblack, and so on infinitum. 

After the panic of 1907, in that fateful October, this man 
was not sure that he had $5 left. 





Are we on the verge of another panic resembling October, 
1907 ? 

Hardly, because the borrower has never recovered from his 
1907 losses. 

Few syndicates have made a dollar, and few deals have been 
put across. 

Some few land deals have been put through. Bankers refer 
to this with tears in their eyes. 
than 
No tears, how- 


One large railroad alone has absorbed more money 


all the western irrigation deals put together. 


ever. 


Way back in 1906, people living in the alleged prosperous 


west, began asking for more time and larger credits. Every- 
one thought the west was rich. 
No such disturbance as this has been noted so far. Bonds 


are not selling, but that indicates common sense. 

But if there existed a demand for longer time and larger 
credit from our western friends, I would advise every man 
to buy a storm cellar for October, 1911. 

Railways and banks do not cut the ice they think they do. 

A funeral sermon by a hired man named Delano or Darius 
Miller, or any other employe of a railroad system, is a joke. 





A funeral sermon by a banker regarding possibilities of a 
panic, is about as accurate as an old maid’s method of raising 
a baby. 





The whole secret of safety in this world, is not to be a 
If you borrow money, put the 
money acquired into something that has no greedy control. 


borrower. Pay as you go. 


If you would borrow, put the money in land or in some 
property where you are in control. 

A long while ago, the fool idea that a young man must be 
a borrower was originated. 

It was originated by the early financiers. 

Theoretically, a borrower can make money if the deal goes 
right. But it never goes right. 

The borrower is the sucker who originates and terminates 
prosperity. 





He is the one thrown overboard so that the financial storm 
may abate and allow the financial buccaneers to sail on after 
more victims. 

He is the one who is always offered up as a sacrifice to 
the Gods of Returning Prosperity. 

The performance is continuous and it is refined as any 
vaudeville show. 

No wonder that confidence has been lost. 

Too many examples of pure devilishness are visible. 

The game of speculation can not be beaten. 

Consider a railroad stock. A magnificent road is the Santa 
Fe. It is a real railway property, and a matter of pride to 
every territory it reaches. 

Back in prosperous days, you bought at $103. 

It went down to $68. This was the psychological moment. 


You lost your nerve and sold at the very hour you should 
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have bought. Because you were a borrower, and were clear 
up to your muzzle in difficulty. ¢ 

After you sold, the stock advanced to $120. 

But you were working to pay back your losses, and about 
the time the stock hits $120, you have a little money again. 

So you buy at $120, and to your surprise it starts down: It 
is now $92, and you are borrowing again to keep within your 
margins. 

Poor fool! You are only one of thousands doing the same 
thing. You buy on rising market and sell on a fallen market 


But someone has to keep the brokers busy. 





All energy comes from the Sun. Necessarily, the Sun must 


have some source of energy. 


Halley’s comet comes regularly and delivers to the Sun the 


accumulation of cosmic dust and worldly wrecks, so that it 
may go on forever warming and cheering the world. 


The stock-exchange followers need fuel too. The stock 
market is all rigged up so that the banks and brokers go 
through the waste places and pockets and clean up the ac- 
cumulations of coin, so that Wall Street may go on 


with the champagne. 


forever 


No one can beat the game! It is Heads I win; Tails you 
lose. 

There is one advantage that Santa Fe and other listed stocks 
offer over licensee Bell stocks. 


They do go up occasionally, and if one hangs on, he can 


get out. 

Licensee Bell stocks always go down and down. One 
1ever gets a chance to get out. 

History offers no parallel to the long chain of disaster 


which has followed investors in licensee Bell stocks. 








Any one who has confidence in the stability of Bell securi- 
ties will not be disappointed. 








Any one who has any feeling of reliance upon their good 
faith will suffer disappointment. 





On March 31, 1910, the total assets of the Western Electric 
Co., were $64,000,000. Their current assets were nearly $50,- 
000,000. Their surplus practically $35,000,000. 


Well, rather! 


They pay $1,200,000 in dividends on $50,000,000 of: current 
assets, or a little over 2 per cent. 








Stability ? 











Remember that the President of the Western Electric Co. 


Bell Vice-President. 


is a 





He says the Western Electric Co. has made too much money 
in the past. 
It will not occur again. 





Shame on any concern that can not even 
earn 3 per cent upon an investment! 


Shame on you! 


MORAL: Beware of transoms! 

















Denver Enters War Against Monopoly 


“Unele Joe’ Cannon has gone into the heart of Kansas 
and announced that he would be a candidate for Speaker 
of the next House. 

Senator Winthrop Murray Crane, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, is mentioned frequently as one of the chief legal 
advisors of the President; and he confers with the Attorney 
General. 

Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, who is reported by alert 
observers of National affairs at Washington to bask in the 
light of Aldrich’s TELEPHONY 
pamphlets which purport to show how much better off the 


smile, has been sending 
farmer now is than he used to be, but giving no credit 
therein to the light and showers of Heaven, the good roads 
movement, or the Independent telephone industry which 
has brought the farmer closer to the market. 
be trifles. The glittering generality of “our economic sys- 
tem” is responsible for these benefits, he says. Let it be 
so. We shall hear more of it in connection with the tariff 


These may 


question at coming elections. 

Sut what has all this to do with the telephone business? 

It simply shows that “the interests” are awakening. They 
know, even before public sentiment is fully crystallized, 
that the big issne before the people today is that of monop- 
oly and monopolistic exploitation. The telephone trust is 
aow meeting this issue, brought to a focus in determined 
form, in many of our states, and a sentiment against tele- 
phone monopoly is showing itself in most emphatic form 
throughout the country. It is like a prairie fire, growing 
hotter as it spreads. 

In these pages within a few weeks there have been chron- 
icled decisions against monopolistic efforts in New York, 
Ohio, New Mexico, Kansas, Nebraska and Mississippi. It 
seems likely that the movement started by the State of 
Missouri will lead to definite results. Now a supervisor 
in the city of Denver has taken up the telephone question 
as one of greatest importance to the people of that city. 
At least one newspaper in Denver is featuring the story 
of this struggle, and the situation is graphically set forth 


in one of its recent issues under the headline herewith 
reproduced. 
The article under this headline goes on to urge that 


rates shall be brought down to a point which wiil allow the 
proper development of the system, in order that the con- 
venience of the telephone service may be distributed widely 
among the people of small and medium incomes. 

The local branch of the telephone trust is inviting the 
public to subscribe for its stock at the lowest figures on 
record. Denver investors may read the history of minority 
stockholders in other Bell properties. 

The part of Supervisor McGauran to this campaign has 
been the introduction of an ordinance declaring that the 
Colorado Telephone Company, since the expiration of its 
franchise by limitation in 1909, has now no right whatever 
in the city and county of Denver. 

Many instances of alleged extortion for minor services 
are added to the charges against the telephone trust based 
on the high rates characteristic of the Bell system wherever 
it Operates in a monopoly field without immediate fear of 
competition. 

Mississippi Independents Have Opportunity of a Lifetime.’ 

In Mississippi the Cumberland company is fighting with 
all its skill in a campaign of perverted publicity to arouse 
home influence against the action brought by the state to 
break up its monopoly. One of its most sinister movements 
is an attempt to array on its own side, and in its interest, 


the small companies with whom it has exchange of service 
contracts and who are the means of upholding its monopoly in 
a large part of the state. 

The capitalists who own the Cumberland have built up 
a tremendously powerful and profitable business in a few 
years. lor a time they apparently considered the State of 
Mississippi not to be a profitable field for operation, and 
glad to see the business developed by local com 
Experience with the telephone trust in other places 
shows its plan to keep such local companies tied up and re- 
stricted in territory by short term contracts, giving itself 


powers which effectively 


were 
panies. 


prevent the small companies from 
uniting into a large co-operative system, or from selling 
out to other interests. When the proper time comes in 
such territories, the trust is able to deal with these com 
panies one by one, and so harass them or manipulate their 
returns by self-interested advice and so-called assistance, 
that they are glad to sell out to the trust rather than carry 
on the burden of secret warfare. 

The 
will come when the telephone business in Mississippi will 


Bell company undoubtedly foresees that the time 
be enormously profitable as a monopoly, and wishes to 
preserve its opportunity to take over the systems one by 
one, but in the meanwhile leave the present 
carry on the more difficult task of development up to the 
most profitable stage. 
the Attorney General to use the State’s name in prose 
cutions against Independents in this making the 
general charge that all Independents are violating the law. 
and has asked the Attorney General to allow them to 
abandon their contracts with the Independents. This is 
undoubtedly intended to be a shrewd move to line up the 
Independents to save their present toll connections, and 
urge that the contracts be allowed to stand. This trick was not 
sanctioned by the attorney general. 

If the Independents are equally shrewd they will see 
that the Cumberland would never dare to cut 
draw out of the state, and that their present as well as 
their ultimate salvation lies in backing up the litigation 


owners to 
As a means to this end it has asked 


state, 


loose and 


now under way, which has been so successfully conducted 
to date by Hon. W. P. Shinault, as special attorney for 
the Attorney General. 

With the unlawful features of these contracts definitely 
set aside, and the monopolistic practices of the Cumber- 
land absolutely enjoined, it will have to make fair and 
reasonable terms for all contracts with connecting com- 
panies, and the limitations which have prevented the com 
panies in profitable districts from extending their systems 
and sharing in the profits of the toll line business, which 
universal experience has shown to be more remunerative 
than local business, will be absolutely removed. This will 
allow the local companies to interest capital and obtain 
returns such as they cannot hope for under Bell 
tion. 


domina- 


There is to be a convention in Mississippi on the 25th 
and 26th of this month. This will be an auspicious time 
for not only the Independent companies, but the com- 
panies having connection with the Cumberland, to get 


together and consider carefully their common interests and 
how they may be advanced. 

The Cumberland in its appeal to the Attorney General 
has shown how little regard it has for the interest of the 
companies which have co-operated with it 
it has indeed shown all along by the class of contracts and 
terms it enforces. 

This is a 


for years, as 


lesson which will reveal to the local com- 
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panies how much confidence they may place in the manage- 
ment of this great corporation. 

Nebraska Stops Monopolistic 

The situation in Nebraska shows how effectively a monop- 


Purchases. 


olistic campaign may be stopped by State action when the offi- 
cials are determined to enforce the law. 

The restraining order granted last week by the Supreme 
Court of that State, not only compels the Bell company 
to cut loose from the which it has recently 
acquired an interest, from pursuing its un- 
state of the benetits af- 
forded by competition in the telephone business, by 
ing further purchases which will tend to effect the break- 
ing up of the Independent systems. 


properties in 
but to 
to deprive the 


refrain 
lawful conspiracy 


mak- 


Furthermore, when this matter comes up for action in 
September competent attorneys believe that the statute 
not only warrants the making of the present injunction 


but will provide a means for effectively punish- 
called 


permanent, 
ing those who have participated in the deals which 
forth the denunciation of the State. 

Kansas Courts Enjoin Further 
the State 
telephone trust 


Purchases. 
taken 
from 


action 
out its 


likewise has drastic 
to prevent the 


monopolistic purchases. 


1° Kansas 
carrying 
injunction issued in the 
Kansas. 

sth day of July, A. D. 


Following is a copy of the 
District Court of 


“For 


Shawnee County, 


good cause shown it is on this 
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pendent telephone business until there are at present more 
than 200,000 telephones in and operated 
by local persons and companies, and many thousand miles 
of Independent toll lines. 

The complaint sets forth that “That the construction of 
said telephone properties has resulted in the giving of tele 
phone service to many thousands of the people of Kansas 
who would not have been furnished with telephone service 
otherwise, and that such service has been given at greatly 
reduced rates, below the price usually charged by the de- 


service owned 


fendant companies, and the said companies were able to 
furnish, and did furnish, a vastly better service than was 
previously given by the defendant companies and gave to 


the state of Kansas and its people, much greater telephone 
rates and better service 
Tel- 


exclusive 


development and facilities, cheaper 
than is furnished where the American 
Company subsidiaries are in 


Telephone and 
egraph and its 
control.” 

The purchase of the systems at Wichita and Hutchinson 
is cited as evidence of the company’s purpose to conduct 
a progressive campaign of buying out its competitors, 
which is further shown by negotiations under 
other plants, notably the Union Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of Abilene, purchase of which was blocked by the 
injunction above quoted. 

Under the State law the Attorney 
court to oust the Bell company from the State of Kansas, 


way for 


General petitions the 
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TELEPHONE COMPANY DECLARED AN OUTLAW IN THE STREETS OF DENVER 


M’GAURAN TAKES POLITICAL LIFE IN HANDS TO HIT GRAFT 





Gupervisor John MoGeuran lest night fired s bombshell int the camp of the telephone, There 
have received in’ 
BV ey ame gp pd pened. AA shot, and 
““frienda’’ om the board hurried t¢ cover and = ry ET i - 
Ay ye eat AT 
the pressure of public indignation agninst continued extortions company to treat Denver 


lutea 
stood they not stand 
ef the company. 


is & contest —— MoGauran's sest. His friends, utterances ee Se the outlaw wark of Ficld some months ago, who was put forward to protest 
‘timations and veiled threats that if he became / against 
ieee ited to hae he aie eee cio ns ae _ we Explaining was not’ ‘op; 


rence between Webb, who is/ resolution was aimed wholly at the legal rights of the company to occupy the streets of Dem 


ap ao demanded by MeGauran. 
posed to the resolutiom,"’ he based his demand for delay 
inf rats from E. B. Fieid that there are see" _ work on the books of the com- 
who are iggestiguting the cost of # ° 
There was nothing in the resulution which coukl be a ted by the tost of service. The 


was the thin veil on which 





ating every claim of the telephone company to any rights in the streets of Denver and apder- 
ing City Attorney Lindsley and District Atturney Elliow to bring suit in the supreme court to 
declare the company an outlaw. ; 








MeGauran took his political life in his hands when he introduced « resolution Tepudi-)t¢ recipient of favors from the company. and Bob Myers, who| ver—a legal proposition. Yet the excuse of ‘Eastern auditors” 


y was obtained. 





d plea for immediate action. 
(Continued on Page 3)~ 


“The people of Denver 











Headlines of a Denver Paper which is Embarked with Supervisor John McGauran in a Determined Effort to Curb ihe Practices of 


the Company Holding a Monopoly of the Telephone 


1910, ordered that the defendants herein, and each of them, 
be and they are hereby temporarily restrained and directed to 
refrain from purchasing either directly or indirectly, the whole 
or any part or any interest in, or the property of the Union 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, or any other telephone 
line, exchange or other telephone property which is or may be 
used, or has been used in competition with any line, exchange 
* property owned, operated or connected with the lines, ex- 
properties of the defendants, or either of them; 
purchasing any shares of capital stock or other 
interest in or liens upon any of such competitive property un- 
til the further order of the court. A. E. Dana, Judge.” 
This injunction was issued on a bill of complaint by 
F. S. Jackson, attorney general of Kansas, in which he 


phon or 
and from 


cites acts and combinations which show that the defen- 
dlants purpose “to obtain a monopoly of the telephone 
business within the State of Kansas, and to charge the 


people of said state extortionate and high rates for such 
telephone service and to compel the people of said State 
to pay whatever rates said company may see fit to impose 
and to compel them to submit to such exactions, regula- 
tions and restrictions upon service as the defendant com- 
panies may require.” 

He mentioned the development and growth of the Inde- 


Business There. 


and that it be restrained from carrying out its illegal and 
monopolistic contracts, and that it be permanently en- 
joined from combining with the Union Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, and from acquiring or purchasing its 
property, or acquiring any interest therein, directly or in- 
directly, and pending this action, the defendant be en- 
joined from acquiring said property. or from 
purchasing by purchase, arrangement, or 
directly or indirectly, 


acquiring or 
combination, 
property of any competing telephone 


or telegraph company, or any interest therein. 
Bell Company Attempts to Divert Attention By Personal 
Attack on Attorney General. 
The Bell company, realizing the position in which it 


will be placed before the public by this action, promptly 
published in the Kansas City Journal, which is reported 
to be controlled by C. S. Gleed, an official of the Missouri 
& Kansas Telephone Company, a defense which incident- 
ally attempts to impugn the motives of Attorney General 
Jackson in bringing suit. This statement forth that 
the Wichita purchase was made after consultation with 
Attorney General Jackson, and with his The 
article further insinuates that the attorney general is at- 
tempting to make campaign material of his action against 
the telephone trust. 


sets 


consent. 














July 23, 1910. 


The most important thing about this attack, aside from 
the reply which it called forth from Attorney General 
Jackson, is the clearness with which it shows that the Bell 
telephone company realizes that a campaign against monop- 
oly is one of the most certain steps to public favor and 
recognition that state legal officers can take. 

In reply to these insinuations Mr. Jackson is quoted by 
Kansas newspapers as follows: 

“My friend, J. Willis Gleed. says the telephone com- 
pany suit is not to be tried in the newspapers and then 
with commendable consistency proceeds to make a column 
statement of the Bell’s case in his own paper. Mr. Gleed’s 
statement that I found nothing illegal in the Wichita pur- 
chase is true, because that ruling was based on Mr. Gleed’s 
statement that the purchase stood alone and unconnected 
with any other purchase of competing properties, and 
there is no attempt to penalize the Bell company for that 
purchase. Mr. Gleed as a lawyer knows that the legality 
of acquiring competing property by the ‘octopus’ as he 
terms his own company depends upon the intention with 
which such property is acquired. 

“The present suit is based upon definite and legal evi- 
dence that the Bell is seeking to acquire in addition to 
the Wichita and Hutchinson lines a competing long dis- 
tance line which would render all the long distance lines 
not connected with the Bell absolutely worthless and es- 
tablish a monopoly in the Bell’s hands. I regret as sin- 
cerely as Mr. Gleed that it is necessary to bring the suit 
within thirty days of the primaries before which I am a 
candidate. But as an officer of the state I can not permit 
an illegal act of such importance as the merger of the 
long distance lines of Kansas to be consummated just be- 
cause I happen to be a candidate or because the Bell com- 
pany is anxious to make its merger before the Legislature 
can convene and pass a public utility bill and while owing 
to the money stringency in the East it can get mony to 
buy while individual and independent enterprise is without 
‘money and therefore powerless to protect itself against 
its monopolistic competitors.” 

The action which is spreading so rapidly from State to 
State against the monopolistic practices of the Bell tele- 
phone. company is at this time particularly gratifying to 
members of the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. The Association has been doing quiet but none the less 
effective work in showing its members the bearing of State 
and National laws upon the question of competition in the 
telephone business, and appropriate methods of educating 
the public to an intelligent interest in its own protection 
from extortionate charges and low development of the tele- 
phone business, which can only be secured through in- 
voking the powers of the law to curb the illegal movements 
of the trust. 

President Frank H. Woods of the for- 
tunately, not only a man thoroughly versed in all the prob- 
lems of conducting and developing a telephone business, 
but is an exceptionally able lawyer and a vigorous and 
capable organizer. The spread of this movement against 
the trust is bringing an enormous amount of work upon 
the Association, but effective co-operation with its officers 
at this time by thousands of local companies in the country 
is sure to result in immense benefits which will be felt 
in the earning power of Independent corporations through- 
out all states. 

Publicity will be an effective instrument for progress. 

The movement for the protection of the Independent 
industry appeals to the public, and the chief need at the 
present time is greater co-operation in the campaign of 
education which will place the matter properly before all 
telephone users and the representatives of the 


Association is, 


before 


people in the State and National legislative bodies. 
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Rural Telephone Growth Faster Than in Citiies, 

A statement given out to the newspapers from Boston says 
that on Jan. 1 there were, according to carefully prepared fig- 
ures (presumably from the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.), some 6,910,000 telephone stations, of which 5,140,000, or 
74 per cent, were in what may be called “urban” territory, 
while but 1,770,000, or 26 per cent, were in rural sections of 
the United States. 
favors the city argument. 

But the story of seven years’ expansion of the telephone in 


So far the comparison, of course, distinctly 


rural sections is little less than startling, says the report, and 
while the actual figures of increase in number of stations fall 
below the city total, the percentage of gain has been altogether 
In fact, in 1903 there were but 267,- 
000 rural telephones, so that the increase of 1,503,000 stations 
to 1,770,000 in the seven years has amounted to a gain of 563 
per cent. In the same interval the number of urban telephones 
has increased from 2,048,000 to 5,140,000, a gain of 3,092,000 
stations, or 151 per cent. 

The most significant thing is that whereas in 1903 there was 
less than three-quarters of a telephone per 100 of rural popu- 
lation there are today 4.23 telephones per 100 of such popula- 
In fact, telephone rural development has now reached 4 
point where it is actually ahead of the position occupied by the 


in favor of tlie country. 


tion. 


urban telephone development of seven years ago and is 40 per 
cent as great as present average of 10.7 telephones per 100 in 
the urban parts of the entire United States. 

A few figures showing the telephone development of the 
contrasted portions of the country will clinch the facts already 


stated: 
——-1903- —1910 Inc. 
Number Per Number Per Pct.in per 
Phones. 100 Phones. 100 Phones. 100 
Peerat, 20. Bee veces 267,000 0.66 1,770,000 4.23 563 540 
Urban U. S.......2,048,000 §.11 5,140,000 10.70 151 100 


This is a remarkable proof of the benefits which have been 
brought to the country by the Independent policy of developing 
rural territory, which has incidentally forced the Bell people 
into the same field. 





Johnstown Telephone People Buy Tributary Property. 

Controlling interest in the Somerset Telephone Company 
has recently been purchased by Charles Griffith and asso- 
ciates of Johnstown, Pa., who also control the Johnstown 
Telephone Company. They succeed Frank John, of Phila- 
delphia, in control of the property. 

The Somerset company has been in existence about 10 
years, during which it has rapidly, having built 
up exchanges in every prominent town in Somerset county. 
It has $100,000 outstanding capital stock and a small bond 
issue, both of which are looked upon as first-class invest- 
ments. The company has defaulted on its 
or failed to pay dividends regularly. 


grown 


never interest 





Zenith Telephone Company Pays Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend on Its Preferred Stock. 

The board of directors of the Zenith Telephone Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn., have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend on the outstanding preferred stock at the rate of 
seven per cent per annum. This dividend is payable Au- 
gust 1 to stockholders of record July 25. 

The directors have also voted quite extensive improve- 
ments to the plant in Duluth, and work has already been 
commenced on the erection of a new exchange building. 





Albany Home Dividend on Four Per Cent Basis. 
The board of directors of the Albany Home Telephone 
Company has declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent, 
payable on July 20, to stockholders of record on July 11. 











What the Law Decides 


By A. H. McMillan 


An Unfair Subway Order. 


We have a plant located in a small city of 1,100 people and 
have our leads on good construction and in cable, overhead. The 
municipal authorities have taken the notion that they want us 
to go underground and have made such an order. At this time 
it is both impractical, with our present good equipment, and in- 
convenient for us to do so. Can you give us advice and refer 
us to favorable decisions? The municipality is the owner of a 
light system and has its wires all over town also. Can it make 
us go under without having to put its own wires underground? 


While it is unfair that the municipality should require 
you to place your wires underground and not do the same 
itself, we do not believe that you can complain of its action 
on that ground and know of no authorities to that effect. 
It would be well, however, for you to investigate the au- 
therity that your city council has to adopt the order in 
question. The state, acting directly by its legislature, may 
pass constitutional acts requiring the placing of wires un- 
derground, and it may also delegate such power to the mu- 
nicipal authorities. The latter, however, could not act with- 
out a proper delegation. We suggest that you look care- 
fully into this authority. 


Obligation of Contracts. 

The construction and maintenance. by a telephone com- 
pany of its lines in the streets of a city, under authority 
conferred by state statute, is an acceptance by it of the pro- 
visions of such statute and creates a contract between it 
and the state which is protected from impairment by the 
federal constitution. So the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals held in the case of the Sunset Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company against the city of Pomona, Cal. The 
court held that the company had the right to maintain its 
telephone poles and wires in the streets of Pomona with- 
out obtaining a franchise from the city. The suit was for 
an injunction to restrain the city authorities from continu- 
ing the cutting down of the company’s trees, a work which 
they had commenced. In deciding the case, the court, fol- 
lowing the construction given by the Supreme Court of 
California, to section 591 of the penal code of the state 
which makes it a penal offense for any person to maliciously 
take down or injure any line of telegraph, held that the 
word “telegraph” as used in that section, included in its 
meaning “telephone.” This was in accordance with the rule 
that in determining such a case, the federal court will fol- 
low the construction placed upon the statutes of a state 
by the state’s own highest courts where it is in favor of 
the contract relied upon. Sunset Tel. & Teg. Co. vs. City 
of Pomona, 172 Fed., 829. 





> 





Duress and the Execution of Telephone Stock Agreement. 

A number of questions had arisen about the municipal 
telephone franchise under which the Kansas City Home 
Telephone Company was to be organized. Matters were 
at a standstill and the mayor “of Kansas City, disgusted 
with the situation and fearing a failure under the ordinance 
already passed to procure a competitive telephone system 
in the city, secured a meeting of the parties interested in 
his office and locked the door. With the parties before him 
he told them how the city had suffered from “sell outs” in 
the granting of franchises and also of his pledge to the 
citizens: that he would secure competition in telephone 
service, and that it appeared between warring parties that 
the prospects under the ordinance were doubtful. He also 
told them that, if some agreement in settlement was not 
made, he would call the council together and see if the 
ordinance could not be repealed. The result of a full day’s 


discussion behind locked doors was a contract of settle- 
ment. This contract was not ratified by the officers of the 
Home company, and a subsequent contract for the sale of 
corporate stock was made which was not carried out, one 
of the parties to it alleging that it had been procured by 
duress. The duress charged was that one of the parties 
had threatened and refused to comply with a prior contract. 
The Supreme Court of Missouri held that no case of duress 
was made out. Accordingly, the contract was ordered to 
be specifically enforced. Wood vs. Kansas City Home Tel. 
Co., 123 S. W., 6. 





Rules for Employes. 

The Nebraska Telephone Company gave notice to its em- 
ployes concerning the duties and risks assumed by linemen. 
This notice contained the following: 

“All linemen, and other employes of the company 
duties require them to work upon or about poles, are espe- 
cially charged with the duty of inspecting the implements with 
which they work, all poles, cross-arms and wires, and must 
know that they are safe to work with, or upon, before climb- 
The company 


whose 


ing or going upon such poles and cross-arms. 
does not employ other persons to make such inspection, but 
relies upon its linemen and such other employes to make such 
inspection themselves at the time, and to know that the poles, 
cross-arms, and wires are safe for them to work upon. They 
must be constantly on the lookout for trouble and at once, 
upon discovery, report to the manager or foreman (in writing) 
any trouble or defect on lines or poles that they cannot at 
once repair. As the occupation is a more or less hazardous 
one, those engaged in that line of work must at all times be 
on their guard and careful for their own safety as well as 
the safety of those engaged in working with them, and of the 
general public.” 

The supreme court of Nebraska held that this notice did 
not relieve the telephone company from .the duty it owed the 
employe to exercise care to furnish him a reasonably safe 
place, independent of such poles, cross-arms and wires, to 
work in. The injured lineman was not injured while work- 
ing upon or about the poles or cross-arms; neither did he 
claim damages because of any defects in the company’s wires. 

An ordinance of the city forbids the maintenance of wires 
carrying an electric current for light or power purposes with- 
in five feet of the telephone wires, and commands that all 
such electric light wires be insulated and defects therein re- 
paired at once. The lineman was held to be justified in re- 
lying upon this ordinance when he was directed by the com- 
pany to fasten a cable to an overhead messenger wire thirty 
feet above the pavement. 

Olson vs. Nebraska Tel. Co., 123 N. W.., 422. 





Injury from Breaking of Pole Covered With Ice. 

A telephone company’s employe, who had been employed «as 
a trouble man was in emergency directed to work with the 
linemen in repairing a lead of wires which, owing to a cov- 
ering of ice, imposed an unusual load on the poles. Under 
the foreman’s general direction, he went up a pole support- 
ing the lead, to cut the wires, and while so employed it broke 
and he fell to the ground. He permanently lost the use of 
his right arm, several operations being necessary to finally 
reduce the fracture and put the arm in the best possible con- 
dition. A verdict of $4,750 was held to be not excessive by 
the supreme court of Iowa. The instructions of the lower 
court to the jury were also fully discussed. 

Clark vs. Johnson Co. Tel. Co., 123 N. W., 327. 
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Practical Letters from the Readers 


neighbor 


Changes From Motorcycle to Four-Wheeler. 

In April, 1909, our board of directors decided to try a 
motorcycle for trouble shooting. This proved very suc- 
cessful, but we soon found out that some cases of trouble 
needed more material than we could carry on the motor- 
cycle, so the automobile was put to the test, and it has 
proven the better of the two. 

Phillipsburg, Kans. F. H. Austin, Enterprise Telephone Co. 





Life and Economy of the Motorcycle in Maintenance Work. 


Our company bought a motorcycle two years ago. It has 
been used every day that was fit, winter and summer, and it is 
good for two years more. Our troubleman is able to take care of 
1,000 telephones, both city and country, and has time to spare. 
One man on a motorcycle can take care of four times the 
trouble that one man can handle with a horse and buggy, and 
the machine costs less to operate than the team. , 

Two vears ago when I was shooting trouble I had an ex- 
perience one afternoon which showed me the advantage of 
« motorcycle. We had only owned our machine a short time, 
when one afternoon, about 1:15, our main south toll line was 
reported open. Just a few minutes later there was reported a 
forest fire about ten miles west of town which threatened half 
a dozen farm houses. Our line supplying these houses with 
telephone service had been broken at noon by a load of hay, 
between the fire and “Central.” 

Both of these troubles were serious enough, but the toll 
lines get first attention, so I loaded the motorcycle and started 
out. I found and repaired the toll line break about six miles 
out of town and returned, filled my gasoline can, and started 
for the fire. I rode the ten miles to the break, repaired the 
line, and returned to town before four o'clock. This trip 
covered a total of at least 32 miles traveled and the work of 
repairing two breaks and doing the required testing. It would 
have taken a man with a team very nearly half a day to re- 
pair the toll line, and mocre than half a day to repair the 
farmers’ line, but with a motorcycle I was able to care for the 
two troubles in less than three hours. 

We use the Wagner motorcycle, and find it to be both prac- 
tical and economical. There are a great number of good 
motorcycles on the market, but for a machine that will stand 
the knocks and do the work my choice is the Wagner. 

Plymouth, Ind. John A. Campbell, 

Supt. Winona Telephone Company. 





Condenser Trouble on a Party Line. 

For over a year the telephones had “cut up” with the 
farmers. Each telephone was owned by a farmer, and when 
one went wrong the boys at the country “Central” were usually 
called to shoot ‘the trouble. 

When a certain telephone received a ring other bells would 
jingle. Sometimes it would talk, then shift the voice off like 
faint cross-talk, or perhaps it would cut clear off. 

Sometimes a loud “Hello’’ would start it to operating, and 
a ring of the bells would be nearly sure to make it talk up. 

The “Central” boys shot the trouble to the best of their 
ability, and decided new, strong batteries were needed. 

The trouble seemed to lessen for a few days after the extra 
strong batteries were installed. Then it went just as bad 
as ever. 

‘When called I found that the farmer’s son had turned “handy 
man” and had screwed things up so tight he had twisted off 
one of the set screws on the tip of the receiver cord. 

“I have fixed it now, I think,” he said triumphantly, when 
[ asked how it was. 


They had just been talking to a and had the 
best conversation of weeks. 

They called the neighbor for me to test. 
neighbor had heard each other well, but when I took the re- 
ceiver we could hardly hear each other at all. “Wait till | 
ring my telephone,” he said. Then we could hear fair. 

I was mystified, but went over the line connections, 


The farmer and 


and 
iound four loose connections. 

I imagined I had the trouble cured -when everything was 
soldered up. 

I called the neighbor, brought a stronger conversation than 
before, but a few dim words made me suspicious that all was 
not well. 

However, a few more tests were made and the farm folks 
thought it was much better. 

It was then night, but on the way past one of the neighbors 
with whom I had talked, I went in and called up the farmer. 
and all seemed well at first, but the voice came faint all at 
once, and I knew then my “no cure, no pay” work had not 
cured the trouble. 

After some days I went after the “patient” and found it 
had been cutting up several times since I had soldered there. 

A test with another telephone showed a defect in the first 
farmer’s telephone. 

I brought it to my shop, and finally located a looseness at 
one of the binding posts; loose on the strip running through 
the tin foil. I melted the top off the condenser, soldered the 
binding post, resealed the condenser, and the instrument has 
never cut out since. 

A slightly loose condenser post was the cause of it all. 

Rich Hill, Missouri. W. J. Hall. 





Strain Cord on Old Type Operators’ Receivers. 

In Ohio and elsewhere many companies have their op- 
erators equipped with W. A. style watch case receivers, not 
provided with any adequate means of fastening the receiver 
strain cord on. A good way to reduce wear and tear on the 





STRAIN CORD 














Proper Attachment of Receiver Cords to Old Style Receiver Saves 
Much Wear. 


cord attached to such a receiver is to drill a hole through 
the hard rubber bar that holds the binding posts for the 
cord tips, put the strain cord through the hole, and tie a 
knot in it. 

When the strain cord is tied around the set screw of 
the binding post, as it often is, it sometimes loosens 
the screw and the receiver goes “dead.” 


Sullivan, Ind. J. W. Stone. 


Miraculous Working of Unbalanced Phantom. 
The writer wishes to state his experience with phantoms, 
with particular reference to the question and answer on page 
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We have two metallic lines run 
One circuit is No. 12 


78 of TELEPHONY for July 16. 
ning between exchanges 14 miles apart. 
iron and the other is of No. 12 copper, which we 
phantomed and obtained a third circuit. The peculiar part of 
this phantom lies in the fact that one circuit is of iron and 
the other of copper, that no phantom trans- 
positions and there are two 1,000 ohm telephones bridged on 


have 


and there are 
the iron circuit at a point about half way between exchanges. 
When the phantom coils were placed in this circuit it was the 
intention to remove the two telephones and transpose the two 


physical circuits an odd number of times so as to make the 
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electrical resistance of sections equal. As the linemen were 
not available at the time, the transposing was not done, and 
we have been using the lines now for over six months, as 


above stated, with good results. There is some cross-talk at 
present caused by a slight tree ground, but this only bothers 
when the leaves are wet 
Waynesburg, Pa. H. C. Larrabee, Manager, 

Greene County Telephone and Telegraph Co 
(Editor’s Note.—Let us hear from a few people who have had 
trouble with unbalanced phantoms. That will give us enough to 
talk about during the rest of the hot weather.) 


Among the Querists 


Effect of Resistance of Subscriber’s Loop on Long Distance 
Transmission. 


From a long-distance transmission standpoint, what is consid- 
ered the longest line through which battery may be supplied to 
a C. E. telephone? Also, for purely local business? 


The length of line through which current is fed to a com- 
mon battery subscriber is commonly stated in ohms. This 
is because the chief effect of the line is to limit the flow 
of direct current to the subscriber’s transmitter. The weak- 
ening of transmission due to this factor is far greater than 
that due to the added miles of total circuit. In an exchange 
of one office, it is customary to limit the loop resistance 
of subscribers’ lines to 500 ohms. This means about 5.32 
miles or 28,090 feet of standard No. 19 B. & S. gage cable, 
or 2.63 miles, or 13,886 feet of No. 22 B .& S. gage cable. 
This is on the basis of the following resistance per loop 
mile of cable: No. 19, 94 ohms; No. 22, 190 ohms. 

In the case of a multi-office exchange, it is best to allow 
only 350 ohms loop resistance for a subscribers’ line, which 
gives the following distances: No. 19, 3.72 miles, 19,642 
feet; No. 22, 1.84 miles, 9,715 feet. 

The writer has known of local exchange service being 
given over a No. 12 B. B. iron metallic line ten miles long, 
which had a resistance of at least 700 ohms, including the 
cable at the office. However, the exact limit advisable de- 
pends on numerous other factors, so that any set standard 
cannot be used for all cases. The determining condition is 
the desired standard of transmission which shall exist be- 
tween any two subscribers or telephone users. 





Ground Unnecessary for Common Return. 


A copper ground return system is being installed in an exchange 
of 345 telephones. The town covers quite a large area. I am 
running a No. 6 copper for the leads practically the limit in 
distance each way; and for the branches No. 10 and No, 12. The 
resistance of the return from one extreme of the town to the 
other will not be over three ohms. Now the question is this: 
Some tell me that I must ground the McCluer at frequent points 
in order to avoid excessive cross-talk. 
grounding the return at various points is going to make any per- 
ceptible difference in cross-talk, where the wire is of such low 
resistance. One of the objects I have in running the return is to 
cut loose entirely from the ground, hoping thereby to lessen the 
electric light induction, which is quite bad, owing to paralleled 
wires. We cannot use all metallic circuits in the town now. 

I do not intend to have the slightest ground on the return except 
while in the act of changing over to common return from the 
ground return which we have always had here. I would like to 


hear from someone that has had more experience along this line. ° 


Lars me if the plan I have laid out is the practical way; if not, 
why? 

It should not be necessary to ground the common return 
wire to avoid cross-talk. Your idea of keeping the entire 
system free from grounds to avoid electric light induction 
is a good one. Put the common return wire near the center 
of the lead. Be absolutely sure that your joints are perfect, 
especially where a branch of the return wire feeds several 
telephones. 


Now I don’t see why 


It is best to solder all joints in the returns, for the resist- 


ance must be kept down. There is sure to be more or less 


cross-talk in any case, but if keep the return low in 
resistance, the cross-talk can not be charged to that source 


Che most of it will ceme from electrostatic induction. 


you 


ian 





Pole Changer Wiring. 


I have a nut for you to crack through your valuable query col- 
umns of TELEPHONY. 

We have a Warner pole changer that was repaired in our own 
shops. When we installed it we found that it would not ring un- 
less the armature, operated by magnet M was in contact with 
post .. That is, the ‘‘juice’’ would not pass through instrument 
and ring bell, but. just as soon as contact was made with post L 
the bell would ring. Otherwise it works O. K. 

The correct circuit for the standard Warner pole changer 
is given in Fig. 1. Notice that the relay coil M is wired in 
series with the negative battery lead between the 50 cell ring- 
ing battery and the vibrator. The contact of this relay (K 
and L) is wired in series with the condenser and the two 
bridged across the line binding posts. Under these conditions, 
if the vibrator is running properly, the current cannot fail to 
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Fig. 1. 


flow from the 50 cell battery through the relay coil M and 
the vibrator to the binding posts and bell. This will cause 
the magnet M to attract the armature N so that K will touch 
L. This connects the condenser across the line. 

It is very likely that you have in some way wired this con- 
tact in series with the ringing current. Check up your work 
closely and make sure that it is as shown here, for if so, it 
can not fail to work. 

















Telephone News 


Independent Telephone Convention, Tupelo, Mississippi, July 25. 26. 


City of Denver Inquires Into Bell Telephone Rights. 

Supervisor John B. McGauran, of Denver, Colo., has intro- 
duced in the board of supervisors a resolution having for its 
purpose to establish definitely the right, if any, which the 
Colorado (Bell) Telephone Company has to operate in Denver, 
to protect the city against the claim the company sets up to 
a perpetual franchise, to bring about a readjustment of rates 
on a fair and equitable basis and to bring about the institution 
of quo warranto proceedings in the supreme court to adjust 
these points. 

The resolution demands that City Attorney Harry Lindsley 
submit to the board, not later than August 1, an opinion set- 
ting out the city’s rights in the case. 
attorney, 


A report of the city 
Supervisor Spengel last 
November, is quoted, in which the rights which the company 
claims to have to operate in the city are set out at length, 
but no attempt is made by Lindsley to show whether these 
claims are well founded or what right the city has to interfere 
with the company’s present method of doing business. 

Though Supervisor McGauran insisted that there is necessity 
of having the points at issue settled as speedily as possible, 
both for the good of the telephone company and the people, 
President Robertson referred the resolution to the committee 
on streets and alleys, and it was not included in the list of 
bills and resolutions that were taken up under suspension of 
the rules. 


made at the request of 


—* 


Bulletin of Indiana Independent Telephone Association 
Under New Management. 

Recent statements in TELEPHONY to the effect that the Bul- 
letin of the Indiana Independent Telephone Association had 
suspended publication seems to have been incorrect, although 
information to this effect was given to TELEPHONY’s corre- 
spondent at Indianapolis. Word official 
sources connected with the Indiana Independent Telephone 
Association, that John F. Baldwin of South Bend, Ind., is to 
edit and manage the Bulletin under the direction of the exec- 
utive committee. This change has been put in effect since the 
resignation of Chas. S. Norton and the succession of N. G. 
Hunter of Wabash as president of the association. 





now comes, from 





New Jersey Public Service Commission Called Upon to 
Undertake Investigation of Bell Rates. 

Complaint and a petition for an investigation of the rates 
of the New York Telephone Company has been presented to 
the Public Service Commission of New Jersey by the Newark 
Star, which has been conducting a campaign of exposure of 
Bell methods. The rates charged on the measured rate sys- 
tem are declared to be unreasonable and extortionate, and the 
existence of flat rates and measured rates in the same com- 
munity at the figures charged is claimed to be discriminatory 
practice. 





Opportunities in the Southwest. 

The Texas Commercial Secretaries’ Association says in 
a recent bulletin: “Statistics show that the growth of the 
telephones among the farmers during the past five years 
has been tremendous. Statements by the farmers them- 
selves are to the effect that they prize their telephone as 
much as they do their rural delivery. There are many cor- 
porations, private ownerships and individuals today engaged 
in the business of supplying the telephonic needs of the 
Southwest. They, one and all, should receive such encour- 
agement as their energy, courage and capital invested war- 
rant. While providing for the telephonic needs of the 


Southwest has progressed greatly during the past few years, 
nevertheless the necessities of our people have as yet by 


no means been cared for. A tremendous amount of money 


as well as courage and energy is yet needed in the tele 
phone field. The problem will not have been solved as 
long as there is a single farmer in the Southwest whose 


home has not this modern utility in it.” 


Complaint Against Monopoly Service in Baltimore Goes to 
Public Service Commission. 
Cumberland Dugan & Co.,, machinists, of 





Jaltimore, mack 
to the Public Service Commission of Maryland a protest 
against the service of the Maryland Telephone Company, 
which has a direct bearing on the question of monopolistic, 
control. 

The letter is as follows: 

“The Chesapeake Potomac Telephone 
bought out the Maryland Telephone Company and is try 
ing to drive the people to give up this telephone by making 
it as disagreeable as possible to them to get a number. The 
Maryland company has not issued a directory since June 
15, 1909, and then half the 
of half the people who use it and has changed subscribers 
from one exchange to another, so that subscribers have 
trouble to get communication with desired parties. This 
is one way to compel the use of the telephones of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Company. 

“The Maryland company has been calling us every morn- 
ing to ask us if the telephone is all right, a rule that was 
followed 30 years ago, when Davis & Watts first started 
their telephones in Baltimore. You will note in the Mary- 
land directory that our number is Henrietta 171, but the 
actual fact is that our number is 1239 Courtland.” 


and Company 


has since changed numbers 





Independent Company Both a Money Maker and Money 
Saver for Kansas City. 

It is interesting to note the relative standing in financial 
circles at Kansas City of the Independent and Bell telephone 
companies. On July 9 the Kansas City Journal, in its financial 
columns, published the stock quotations as furnished by H. P. 


Wright. Investment Company, in which appears the follow 
ing: 
Annual Last 
Div. Div. paid. Bid. Ask. 
Home: TEMPOS CO. onic cibaec cscs eee 8% July 10 105 107 
Missouri & Kansas Telo, Co. ....... 46 50 


While the Independent company has built up a business of 
notable investment strength, it has likewise been the means 
of effecting a tremendous aggregate saving to ihe users of 
telephones. Not only have its own rates been established and 
kept at a figure which the Bell people once claimed were ruin- 
ous, but the Bell company has been forced by competition to 
put its charges on the same basis. 





New Construction in Oregon. 

The Oregon Independent Telephone Company, a newly 
organized telephone company, is building lines over the 
territory surrounding Klamath Falls, Oregon, very rapidly. 
Within the present year the company expects to have lines 
completed to Lakeview, in southern Oregon; Alturas, Cali- 
fornia, and to Medford, Ashland, Grant’s Pass and Jack- 
sonville, Oregon. Franchises are being applied for in 
various cities, and the company is gaining control, through 
purchase, of many of the rural telephone lines. In the 


construction of the toll lines No. 8 metallic copper wire 


107 








108 


is used, and common battery systems with selective ringing 
are being installed throughout. City wires will run in 
conduit. 

The company is capitalized at $100,000, $51,000 of which 
7 per 


has been issued. Bonds to the amount of $50,000, at 7 
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cent, will soon be issued. 

Officers of the company are: Edward A. King, Oakland, 
California, president; E. J. Evans, Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
vice-president; C. P. Gregory, secretary, and Neil Camp- 
bell, treasurer. 


Publicity—The Cumberland Type 


If imitation is a sincere form of flattery the writer of a cer- 
the Jackson, Miss., 
The News estab- 


tain article which appeared recently in 
Daily News can claim the virtue of sincerity. 
lishes its reputation in the public eye by upholding the monopo- 
listic practices of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany against the laws of Mississippi and the welfare of its 
citizens. The editorial page of its issue of July 12 carried 
an article under double sized, bold faced headlines which dis- 
name of the State to win dollars for a foreign 


No designation “Adv.” appears as the excuse, but 


honors the 
corporation. 
whether the article was prepared under Cumberland auspices 
or not it exhibits all the crabbed reasoning and selfishly per- 
verted views of matters of fact and of right and wrong which 
distinguish the guiding spirits of the corporation’s Nashville 
financiers and_ politicians. 

3efore criticising any article in detail it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the writer’s point of view at the time it was composed. 
Looking for evidence bearing on this one sees in an adjacent 
editorial column the sentence, “Dirt in this community is about 
the best paying proposition to be had.” 


The article says the corporation and the people are getting 


Certainly the corporation is, for despite law- 
instituted in 


along nicely. 
suits, scandals and ouster 
cities, and the internal condition revealed by the authentic pub- 
lication that certain of its salary scales are the lowest of any 
in the country, its stock has been rising and brokers have 


proceedings several 


been talking of a prospective “melon cutting.” 

The article says: “It is not our purpose to enter at length 
into a discussion of the legal principles involved in pending 
suits, but to point out the disastrous effects of such whole- 
sale litigation.” 

Competent legal authorities have expressed the opinion that 
the Cumberland company has been called to answer for its 
acts in violation of the laws of Mississippi which correspond to 
those of other enlightened communities; which were un- 
doubtedly passed after due consideration by a legislature elected 
to conserve the public interest; and which embody principles 
which able justices of other states have held in the opinions 
of high courts to be fundamentally sound and in the public 
interest. 

The article attacks the attorney who is successfully prosecut- 
ing this suit in the name of the State with a venomous ani- 
mosity and personal bitterness which the imagination cannot 
conceive of originating in the minds of a disinterested party. 

But here’s the nub of the article from a telephone stand- 
point: “And the immediate effect of that suit was the can- 
cellation of plans for extensions and improvements that meant 
an investment of more than a million dollars in Mississippi. 
It deprived no less than fifty cities, towns and villages of the 
state of the promised convenience of long distance telephone 
connections with the outside world, and today it threatens to 
deprive at least sixty cities, towns and villages of a continu- 
ance of this privilege.” 

It will be news to many that the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, a branch of the Bell telephone trust which 
advertises itself as a deliverer of “universal service” in maga- 
zines of the country has no long distance connection with no 


less than 50 towns and villages of the State of Mississippi, 
which are ripe for development. 

The Cumberland pays 8 per cent dividends and has a big 
surplus. These are the terms on which it money in 
telephone plant. According to its financial statement for the 
month ending Jan. 31, 1910, after all its operating expenses, 
the maintenance of its plant, and interest and taxes had been 
deducted from the earnings, the net revenue amounted to 11.57 
per cent on the capital: stock. In the year 1909 it not only 
paid 8 per cent dividends on its stock, but added to its treasure 
chest the sum of $255,300.12 for “reserve,” $682,965.76 for “sur- 
plus,” and in addition to all this kept up a fund of $393,603 “un- 
divided profits’—the melon waiting to be cut, which is used 
to boost stock sales. So the Cumberland Telephone Company 
was planning to invest a million at 12 per cent in the State of 


invests 


Mississippi! 

According to the admission of its own newspaper defender 
it has delayed developments until they amount to a million 
dollars. 

If the people of Mississippi can keep the Cumberland com- 
pany from spending this money they will save themselves every 
year the 12 per cent which the Cumberland exacts on its invest- 
ment. These profits can go into the pdckets of home investors 
instead of to Nashville, Louisville and Boston capitalists. 

To any telephone man who has been in competitive territory, 
or in any of the great financial centers of the country the plea 
that the rural telephone lines “get the benefit” of Cumberland 
toll lines is amusing. 

Some of the far-away Mississippi farmers would be sur- 
prised if they could read the telephone pamphlets circulated 
from Wall Street. Here the Bell monopoly does not cringe 
and truckle to the farmer and urge its willingness to serve 
him. In Wall Street the farmer is exploited as an asset. Fig- 
ures of all its rural connections are gathered and grouped 
into statistical columns and presented to dazzle investors and 
show the magnitude of the system of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. If the farmers over the country 
should cut loose froni the Bell system and build their own 
connecting lines it would have to stop selling stock on Wall 
Street. This is a business proposition. The Bell company 
takes the money and lets the farmer have the “benefit.” 

The statement that the Cumberland equipment is “standard,” 
which appears in this News article, is, taken broadly and in 
the most lenient sense, a pure falsehood. Investigation by any 
competent telephone engineer will show that many departures 
from the standards of the A. T. & T. Co., which sets the 
standard for the associated Bell companies, of which the Cum- 
berland company is one, occur in Cumberland territory. In 
fact, one would risk nothing in offering a reward for each 
exchange which came even fairly close to such standards. As 
for the standards set by modern Independent constructors 
who have been forced to produce something better than the 
Bell company by competitive requirements, the Cumberland 
equipment is said by no means to approach them. Nearly 
everyone in the telephone business knows that the so-called 
standard equipment requirement the Bell telephone companies 
used to urge upon sub-licensees was given up in competitive 
territory long ago. It is simply another extortion practiced by 
the Bell system where it has a monopoly. 
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When the Kansas Bell company, after giving up this source 
of profit in competitive territory a considerable time ago, at- 
tempted to work the game on a small company in the western 
part of the state, its manager said: “They thought because we 
were clear out in the wilderness that we were not posted, but 
we were certainly not such easy marks as to fall for this.” 

Upon the basis of its own admission of facts, the article 
convicts the Cumberland company of being extremely dilatory 
in meeting the telephone needs of the people of Mississippi. 
Not only has it left the initial development of the service to 
thousands of people in the hands of the farmers with no expe- 
rience in the telephone business at the start, and no knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a good line and good service, a fair 
price of material, or their legal rights, but it has absolutely 
failed to provide many towns with long distance service. The 
telephone users of Jackson have learned within a few months 
that the way to make the Cumberland company extend its sys- 
tem and exert itself to improve its service is to get another 
system started. 

{f there were 60 towns without toll service, the rest having 
Cumberland service, and the Cumberland saw a chance for 
12 per cent yearly on a million dollars “to be spent immedi- 
ately,” the people of Mississippi have a great deal to gain 
from encouraging Independent development of the telephone 
business and removing all illegal restrictions to the miraculous 
and beneficial expansion of service which has. invariably fol- 
lowed the upbuilding of a co-operative Independent system 
covering a large area, free from the stringent contracts of a 
monopoly which is interested only in the toll business and 
wishes its connecting local companies to supply connections 
only to a few people who will use the monopoly’s long distance 
lines. It is peculiar, to say the least, that this article not 
only advances claims familiar to students of telephone trust 
methods for years past, but puts them forth in almost the exact 
language used by the trust’s attorney in connection with this 
case. The repetition of the trust threat to break off connec- 
tions with Independent and farmers’ lines indicates which side 
the paper is on with respect to Mississippi interests. 

It is reliably reported that on the morning of the same 
day this article was published the trust’s attorneys were mak- 
ing the-same arguments which it advances before the attorney 
general at the capital, and requesting that the attorney general 
permit this Bell corporation to use the name of the state in 
securing annulment of its contracts. The attorney general 
very properly refused his aid to this deliberate plan to exert 
pressure upon the courts through the sudden protests of the 
Mississippi companies. It has been held, at least in other 
states, and is a well-known principle of law that, although the 
courts may decide the monopolistic features of these contracts 
to be illegal, the trust will be bound to carry out its other 
Furthermore, the attorney general 
will be 


agreements in the contract. 
has stated that no further these 
brought, so there is no necessity .for the trust to act on them; 


suits. on contracts 
and that various parties have sent in similar contracts and 
asked permission to sue thereon in the State’s name, but that 
he has declined to allow other suits of this character, pending 
prosecution of the present litigation. 

If such an article as the one referred to in the Jackson News 
should appear in the capital of any State where Independent 


telephony, in the stricter meaning of the phrase, is not a 


comparative novelty, the editor would be ashamed to appear. 


in the streets. But under present conditions the Cumberland 
company has in Mississippi some of the prestige that comes 
from long occupation of the territory without ever having 
been caught with the goods and publicly exposed. 

There is danger that the public throughout the State will be 
mislead and lulled to a sense of fancied security on this ques- 
tion until the trust can exert devious legal tricks and political 
devices to delay litigation, and repeal the law so that it may 
firmly rivet its shackles upon the telephone users of Mississippi. 
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The telephone men of Mississippi who read this article owe 
their state a duty as citizens to expose the character of all 
attempts to deceive the public on this momentous question. 





New York Public Service Commission Calls for Figures 
from Telephone Companies. 

The Public Service Commission for the Second District of 
the State of New York has lost no time in calling upon tele- 
phone companies for figures which will enable the Commission 
to perform its functions conferred by a recent act of the 
Legislature giving it powers over the telephone business. 

The Commission has issued, in Circular No. 56, a statement 
of the definition of the term “telephone corporation” as used 
in the act, and explains that all companies, persons or corpo- 
rations engaged in the telephone business exempt from report- 
ing to the Commission are comprised in the class whose prop- 
erty used in the public service within the state does not exceed 
$10,000, or where the business of affording telephone com- 
munication is not operated for profit. 

Instructions for making out the report on a form which ac- 
companies the circular are given. The report form calls for 
information on the following points. 
of the company and of its officers; counties, towns, villages and 
cities in which the company gives service; whether “telephone 
corporation” is a person, partnership, association or corpora- 
tion; capital stock: total number of shares, par value of each 
share; bonds: amount, date of maturity, security, rate of in- 
terest. Companies claiming exemption, because valued at less 
than $10,000, must file a schedule of their property in this 
report. 


The name and location 





New Variety of Physical Connection Not a Success. 

The manager of a Michigan company sends TELEPHONY the 
following : 

“A funny thing happened to break the monotony of our busi- 
ness a short time ago. One of our rural line subscribers, an 
elderly lady, was using her desk set on our line when there 
was a sharp flash of lightning. She told me afterward that 
she thought someone had slapped her hard enough to knock 
her out of her chair. It knocked our set and a Bell desk set 
off the stand at the same time. She went to a neighbor’s and 
notified us that her telephone was out of order so that she 
couldn’t hear through it. The following day I drove the four 
miles to repair a burned out telephone, and found that in pick- 
ing up the telephones she had put the Bell receiver on our 
standard and our receiver on the Bell standard. It was, how- 
ever, almost worth the trip to hear her tell how she thought 
she had been slapped and knocked out of her chair.” 





Mayor of Los Angeles Suggests that City Council Modify 
Recently Passed Rate Ordinance. 

The mayor of Los Angeles, Calif., recently sent to the city 
council a communication suggesting that it is unjust to com- 
pel hotels to pay $1 a month for each extension telephone in 
the house, inasmuch as such telephones are found to be sel- 
dom used, and the ordinance does not provide that the com- 
panies may charge less. He also urges that a larger charge 
be allowed for a desk telephone than for a wall instrument 
Comment on suburban rates was also included. 





Independent Convention in Mississippi. 

J. B. Shannon, president of the Mississippi Independent 
Telephone Association, New Albany, Mississippi, has issued 
a call for a convention to be held at Tupelo, Mississippi, 
July 25 and 26. Many important questions are to be con- 
sidered, the most important of which is the legal question 
before the state. A full attendance of all persons interested 
is urged. 








In the Manufacturing Field 


Kellogg Engineer Visiting South America. 

per. J. <. 
board & Supply Co. has left on a six months’ business 
Mr. Murray expects to 


Murray, sales engineer of the Kellogg Switeh 


extension trip in South America. 
visit the Kellogg company’s customers, agents and friends 
in all the more important cities, stopping at Bahia, Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Santi- 
ago, Lima, Colon and other cities. 

Mr. Murray is a practical telephone man of long expe- 


° ° ° s 
rience, and is at the service of oper- 





ating companies desiring informa- 
tion, specifications, etc. 

This trip will widen the already 
favorable opinion in which Kellogg 
telephones and _ switchboards are 
held in South America, as a result 


of their magnificent service record 





in actual operating. 








Mr. Murray has with him ap- 
Mr. J. C. Murray. paratus, samples and literature, in- 
cluding the Kellogg company’s 


Spanish bulletin, which describes in Spanish and _ illustrates 
clearly the various types of apparatus. 

He will push the sale of Kellogg railroad telephones and 
despatching systems, mining telephones and special equip- 


ment. 





The Anderson Lock-Out System. 

The rapid advancement of the electrical arts is daily amaz- 
ing not only the general public, who sees the results and fin- 
ished products, but those connected with the electrical field 
as well. The Anderson Lock-Out System as made by the 
Anderson Electric and Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., and Wichita, Kans., has been worked out to such a stage 
of simplicity, so far as installation is concerned, that any party 
line may be changed to a lock-out party line with as much 
ease as the same party line may be changed from fuse protec- 
tion to modern carbon protection against lightning. 

For the purpose of explanation the system may be said to 
consist of three parts, namely: 

(a) Central office selector. 

(b) Central office battery. 

(c) Sub-station attachment. 

These parts wilt be described in the order given. 

(a) The central office selector, a very small and compact 
piece of apparatus, about four inches in diameter, consists of 
a dial pivoted at the center so that it may be rotated in a clock- 
wise direction. Its outer edge is perforated with eleven finger 
holes. Through these perforations one blank and the num- 
bers from 0 to 9 are visible 

To call 5 the operator places her finger in the perforation 
over the figure 5, and pulls the dial around until her finger 
strikes the stop, and then lets the dial revolve back to its 
original position automatically. Approximately one second is 
required for each operation of the dial. This action on the 
part of the operator selects the desired party, or parties, and 
locks out all that particular The 
switching key on the selector having previously been set to 


other parties on line. 


either. magneto or common battery, the connections are com- 
plete, ready for the operator to ring telephone No. 5. 
The internal mechanism of the dial is most interesting. The 


power on the inside is furnished by a small clock spring which 
is rewound at each operation of thé dial. It is impossible for 


the call to be disturbed, once the contact lever has been re- 


leased. The dial cannot be rotated in such a way as to inter- 
fere with or stop the call because of an automatic lock. 

The selector has been designed upon purely scientific prin- 
ciples, leading to accurate, positive and rapid operation, and 
all this regardless of whether the operator revolves the dial 
fast or slowly. In short, the device is remarkably simple and 
decidedly fool-proof. 

The selector is attached to one end of a piece of cable, the 
other end of which is formed up in the usual way, ready for 
attachment to the The se- 
lector is designed to mount either on the keyshelf or on the 


cord-shelf of any switchboard. 


face of the switchboard. The form used to mount or the key- 
shelf is shown in Fig. 1. 

It will be noted also that the selector is equipped with a 
switching key for either magneto or common battery con 
nection, or both. 

(b) The successful operation of both the common battery 
systems requires the use at the central office of two sets of 
dry batteries for each selector used. The main battery con- 
sists of fifty cells and the low voltage battery of twelve cells. 
Ordinarily a pressure of seventy-five volts at the main bat- 
tery is the most satisfactory. 

We may well wonder what function the low voltage battery 
performs, for therein lies one of the most important features 
When 


a direct current relay, intended to be used as the 


leading to the success of the lock-out one 
thinks of 


means for producing the movement that causes the impulse 


system. 


wheel to revolve, he must associate this relay in his mind 
with one that would be very sluggish, which would, of course, 
make it wholely unsatisfactory for this class of service, be- 
cause of slow and uncertain action. 

The sluggish relay would be unsatisfactory on account of 
the time and work required fer the residual magnetism to 
be overcome at each operation of this type of relay, so the 
low voltage battery is the cure for this trouble. The current 
‘rom the main battery is said to flow in a positive direction, 
while that of the negative or low’ voltage battery flows in the 
opposite direction. This negative current quickly overcomes 


the residual magnetism caused by each operation of the polar- 

















Fig. 1.—Anderson Selector Arranged for Mounting on Keyboard. 


ized relay. The alternate use of the two currents, cf course, 


causes the polarized relay to operate first in one direction 
and then in the other. The operation in one direction causes 


the ratchet wheel to revolve one-twentieth of a turn and the 
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operation of the relay in the opposite direction causes the 
lever to be set ready for another impulse. 
(b) 


in the present telephone to another type. 


The sub-station attachment does not require a change 
It is supplied by 
The 


busy signal will be observed in the center of the dial, showing 


the manufacturers, inclosed in a neat cabinet (Fig. 2). 


white when the line is clear and red when the line is busy. 
The attachment is usually located on the wall directly above 


the regular telephone. Jt is connected into the line above 

















Fig. 2.—Sub-Station Attachment which Converts Ordinary Tele- 
nhone Into a Lockout Station. 


the telephone already there, the two line wires and the ground 
wire being disconnected from the top of the telephone and 
connected to the top of the attachment. The four wires that 
protrude from the bottom of the lock-out attachment are then 
connected to the telephone and that station is ready for a call. 
The attachment connected to a standard telephone ready for 
In this particular illustration 
both the telephone and the attachment are shown mounted on 
The supplied by the 
makers either unmounted, as shown in Fig. 2, or mounted on 


> 


operation is shown in Fig. 3. 


a common. backboard. attachment is 

















. 
Fig, 3.—Attachment Mounted with Ordinary Telephone, Making 
It Available for Lockout Service on Party Line. 


‘a backboard with any standard telephone that may be specified. 

The mechanism of the attachment inside of the cabinet is 
illustrated in Fig. 4. It will be noted that primarily the mech- 
anism consists of a pair of magnets in series and bridged 
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the line. The stations on the line are set in such a 


way that a certain number of impulses are required to operate 


across 


each, so that some particular party can come in on the line 
and ouly the exact number of impulses will allow the desired 
party to come in. 

All parts of are 
constructed and securely mounted on a reinforced metal base, 


the sub-station mechanism substantially 
thereby making it practically impossible for the parts to get 
deranged. The manufacturers guarantee the delivery of the 
apparatus in perfect working order, so that no adjustment by 
the installer is required. 

The writer was told of a test that was made some time ago 
determining the amount of abuse these 
Sev- 


for the purpose of 


attachments would stand, without getting out of order. 
eral were placed in a trunk without any packing, such as ex 


celsior, ete., to protect them; the contents of the trunk being 


perfectly free to suffer the consequence of any jar the trunk 


might receive. After having traveled, by baggage, about one 


thousand miles, with frequent transfers, the devices were taken 
out, set up, and found to be in perfect working order. 
Another test may be cited to show the life of these attach 
ments. 
The object of this test was to determine what effect of wear, 
if any, there would be on the subscriber's attachment after a 


iong period of operation. In order to make this test severe, 


the line resistance was eliminated and the pressure con- 


nected direct to the attachments. The main battery was re- 


placed by a source of supply having a pressure of 110 volts, 
instead of 75 volts, as usually recommended for an installa- 


tion. For calling, an impulse wheel was attached to a 


motor, which produced a speed of three impulses per second 
on the ratchet wheels of the attachments. 


It is interesting to note that the testing apparatus was ar- 

















Fig. 4.—Mechanism which Is Mounted Inside of Cabinet Shown 
in Fig. 2. 

ranged to duplicate abnormal service conditions with ten lock- 

out stations on a line (the satisfactory working of twenty 

The 

test circuit connections made the ratchet wheel of the attach 

ment step up to twenty 


stations on one line is claimed by the manufacturers). 


for each call, then release and start 
over again, and by so doing operate and call each of the 
ten lock-out stations. 

A counter indicated the revolutions of the impulse wheel 


and another the number of calls on the line, the presupposi- 


tion being that if a call on the line should fail, the fact 
would be indicated by a difference between the two indica- 
tions on the counters. One must agree that when both 


counters operated simultareously up to 90,000 calls before a 
difference was indicated on these counters, that the test was 
highly satisfactory. 

The 


before the 


to 100,000 calls without interrup 
taken and 


test was continued 


tion testing circuit was down upon 
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examination the only indication that an endurance -test had 
been made on these particular attachments was a slight notch 
worn in matter of fact, 
however, the depth of this notch could have been five times 
any trouble have resulted. 


There was a slight wear on the end of the hard rubber oper- 


the aluminum busy signal. As a 


as great before serious would 
ating finger of the impulse wheel and there seemed to be 


absolutely no reason why this same apparatus would not 
bein prime condition to run the test over again, if the spring 
upon which this finger is mounted were given new adjust- 
ment. 

If it is assumed that each party on a party line would call 
on the average of once a day, to duplicate this test in actual 
require thirty this test 


The brushes that were used to produce the impulses 


service would years on ten-party 
line. 
for the test were completely worn out at the end of the test, 
which extended over a period of twenty days. Then, too, 
it should be considered that a fair average number of calls 
of ten attachments per day would be about ten scattering, 
while in the test one call was made every seven seconds for a 
little more than eight hours per day for twenty consecutive 
That amounted to approximately five thousand calls 


per day. 


days. 


Each attachment is equipped with a call button which may 
be used by a locked out subscriber who desires to use the 
call. By of this button the 
subscriber can signal “Central,” who may temporarily inter- 


line for an emergency means 
rupt the conversation and obtain permission from the talking 
parties for the use of the line. 

A second installment of this article will deal with the opera- 
tion of the system from a circuit standpoint. 


temporary 





Frank B. Cook, Chicago, manufacturer of protective appa- 
ratus, has been awarded the contract for furnishing the entire 
cable terminal equipment for the reconstruction of the plant 
of the Grand Island Telephone Company at Grand Island, 
Nebraska. The order specifies 97 terminals, type S-6, non- 
pothead, with complete tubular fuse and carbon protection. 

Accompanying this order were requisitions for five of the 
same type for work at Beatrice, Nebraska, and 173 S-8 pro- 
tected porcelain terminals for the additions being made to the 
cable equipment of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany’s plant at Lincoln, Nebraska. 





THe C. A. Woop Preserver Company, of Austin, Texas, an- 
nounces that it has opened an office in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Indiana, in charge of Mr. F. D. Rusling. The 
company has also made Chicago one of its distributing points, 
which will greatly facilitate making quick shipments in the 
middle west. Manager H. H. Gerhard will continue to make 
his headquarters at Austin, but, as heretofore, will be a fre- 
quent visitor in the main trade centers of the country. 





How to Know How. 

The field of telephony is so broad and the types of equip- 
ment so many that already the telephone “specialist” is abroad 
in the land. We see the traffic engineer dealing solely with 
questions of traffic, the construction engineer with the plant 
equipment and the manufacturing engineer with the design of 
apparatus. Then_come a host of lesser specialists, each man 
trained to do a certain thing, and having only a superficial 
knowledge of the other branches. For instance, a cable tester, 
or as he is commonly known “galvanometer” man, while expert 
in the use of cable testing equipment and the location of faults 
in cables, knows practically nothing of switchboard or instru- 
ment troubles and their remedies. 

Un‘oiivnately, the small exchange cannot have a group of 
specialists, but one man must do all the work, from putting 
up the outside plant and installing the switchboard to clear- 
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ing line, cable, instrument, or switchboard troubles. This re- 
quires a general knowledge of things telephonic and it 1s 
surprising how many men in the smaller exchanges succeed 
when the difficulties of obtaining a practical knowledge of the 
telephone business are so great. There are many men who 
have only been in the business a short while, and who are 
greatly hampered by not knowing what has already been done. 
and who are therefore not in a position to take advantage of 
the “short cuts’’ and successful methods of others. 

Perhaps in no other way can a man’s efficiency be so in- 
creased as to carefully read the current telephone papers and 
such telephone books as are available. These, it is to be regret- 
ted, are very few, but the iatest one “Telephonology,” by H. R. 
Van Deventer, seems to have filled a long-felt want and some 
of the comments on it by practical telephone men are very 
One man in ordering two additional copies says, 
and : 


enthusiastic. 
“T am getting these for my managers at 
as I do not think any exchanges should be without the book 
and that every telephone man will find same a great help 





to him in his everyday work.” 

The trouble with many electrical books is that they contain 
a great deal of matter of a historical nature which, owing to 
the rapid advancement of the art soon becomes obsolete as 
the equipment is no longer made and used, or they are too 
technical, and hard to understand. This is not the 
with “Telephonology,” which is simple, clear, and easily under- 
stood by the average lineman, installer, or wire chief in a 
small exchange, who has not had the opportunity to become 
expert on telephone manners, but who desires to inform him- 
self carefully as to the location and remedy of various troubles 
in all kinds of modern equipment. Only modern apparatus 
and circuits are described, but these are covered thor- 
oughly, over 700 illustrations being used, embracing circuit 
diagrams, cuts of circuits showing various tests, testing instru- 
ments, and information about making galvanometers, volt- 
meters, slide wire bridges, and other equipment from materials 
usually found around the exchange. 

The book is unique insomuch as it endeavors to answer accu- 


case 


very 


rately many hundred questions which have been asked the 
author by telephone men all over the country. This data was 


gathered during the author’s connection with the telephone 
manufacturing companies as engineer, parties often writing 
these companies for information. A record was kept of this 
correspondence and a great deal of the data regarding trouble 
was compiled therefrom. 

The technical papers have been unusually favorable to the 
book. An idea of their sentiments may be gathered from the 
following notices : 

TELEPHONY: “Reference to this book will save its cost in 
a short time and the individual worker will find that an easy 
way to solve many puzzling problems is to refer to its pages. 
It will smooth out many a hard place.” 

“Telegraph and Telephone Age”: “The new book will ap- 
peal to the practical man who is looking for up-to-date infor- 
mation. The chapter on composite systems is probably the best 
and most concise exposition of this question.” 

“Scientific American’: “The author is to be congratulated 
on preparing a description of modern telephone appliances tak- 
ing up the situation in detail and explaining not only what 
the instruments are, but how they are connected, what repairs 
they are liable to need, and how to remedy the trouble which 
so frequently beset telephone systems. The book is one that 
no practical telephone man can be without.” 

The work is not a handbook, but contains over 600 pages. 
6x9 inches, and has 700 illustrations. It covers magneto and 
C. B. systems composite, railway, and phantom lines, harmonic 
and other party lines; testing parts of equipment, lines, cables, 
and switchboards, primary and storage batteries, and, in fact, 
all modern telephone apparatus and systems. 

‘ 




















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








. PERSONAL. 

MR. A. B. KRATZ has been appointed superintendent of tele- 
graphs and telephones of the Panama Railroad. Mr. Kratz has 
been acting superintendent since the resignation of Mr. J. Beau- 
mont 

MR. JASPER N. KELLER, at a recent meeting of the directors 
of the New England Telephone &© Telegraph Company, was 
elected president of that corporation. Mr. Keller started in the 
and in 


telegraph business as a night operator 48 years ago, 
1879 established one of the first telephone exchanges in the 


In 1881 he went south and built up the 
leaving this 
of the New 


west at Ogden, Utah. 
Southwestern Bell system in Texas and Arkansas, 
locality to take the position of general manager 
England company in January, 1895. 

MR. WM. D. KERR, who was formerly in the offices of the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, and is now in Chicago, con- 
ducting a private practice as Commerce and Public Service 
Counsel, is to give a- course in transportation at the winter 
term of the Northwestern University School of Commerce in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Kerr’s course covers the subject of railroad law and eco- 
nomics, railroad rates and ratemaking, and railroad accounting. 
He was in charge of a very successful course in transportation 
last year. 

MR. THOMAS J. SHERWIN, who has for many years served 
as president of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has retired from that position, becoming chairman of the 
board of directors, 

MR. MORTON PERDUE, for some time manager of the Stark 
Telephone Company at Canton, has been transferred to the en- 
gineering department of the United States Telephone Company 
with hadquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 

MR. FREDERICK W. TWYMAN, and Miss Allie Whitlock 
Baker were married on July 6 at Charlottesville, Va. Mr. Twy- 
man is president of the Albemarle Telephone Company of Char- 
lottesville. He is also president of the City Council. 

MR. E. S. BABCOCK has accepted the position of advertising 
manager of the Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Company at 
Rochester, New York, and goes there August 1, to succeed Mr. 
Marquis Regan, with whom he was formerly associated. 

MR. H. P. STORKERSON, who for some time has been district 
manager of the Michigan State Telephone Company with head- 
quarters in Kalamazoo, Michigan, has been made superintendent 
of equipment with headquarters in Detroit. Mr. A. W. Robb 
of Hillsdale succeeds him at Kalamazoo. 

MR. CHAS. PHILLANS of Lima, Ohio, has assumed the duties 
of general manager of the Bucyrus Telephone Company of Bucy- 
rus. The company has been under the management of A. G. 
Stoltz, secretary-treasurer of the company. Mr. Phillans has had 
15 years’ experience in the telephone business. 

MR. L. M. JONES, assistant superintendent of telegraph of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system at Topeka, Kan., has 
been made superintendent of telegraph. He succeeds Mr. C, Fi’. 
Gaunt, who resigned to become general superintendent of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company at San Francisco. 

MR. J. REED, who has been manager for the Home Tele- 
phone Company at Weston, Ohio, for the past three years, has 
resigned and goes to North Baltimore to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Wood County Telephone Company. W. F. Van- 
tassel, of Roanoke, Va., succeeds Mr. Reed at Weston. 

MR. D. F. FITCH, originator of the Cazenovia, N. Y., tele- 
phone exchange, in 1894, which was sold in 1902 to the Cazenovia 
Telephone Company, has been acting as manager for the com- 
pany ever since. He has resigned that position, however, to 
take effect on August 16, his 73d birthday. Mr. Fitch intends 
devoting all his time to the extinction of the “white plague.”’ 

MR. L. EARL GRIGG and Miss Pearl King were married on 
June 29. Mr. King is manager of the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company at Upland, Kansas. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


HELENA, ARK.—The Lake View Telephone Company of Phil- 
lips eounty, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000, all of which*has been subscribed. The incorporators are S. 
Straub, E. M. Allen and others. 

PITTSBORO, IND.—The Home Telepbange. Company with a 
capital stock of $3,000 has been incorporated by the following: 
Hames D. Gentry, John F. Leonard, Wm. E. Beaman, Wm. M. 
Dillon and C. O. Serber. Thos. Corliss is incorporating attorney. 

SEYMOUR, IND.—The Four Corner Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated by Adam Marchino, A. M. Downe, 
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Wim. Moore, James Barkman, Charles Vogel and E. P. Elsner 
all of Route No. 6, Seymour. The company is capitalized at 
$4,000, par value of shares $25. 


MATCHWOOD, MICH.—The Matchwood-MeMillan Telephone 
Company has been chartered by the secretary of state. The 
company is capitalized at $3,000, par value of shares $25. The 
lirectors are J. A. Waring, Ewen; Rudolph Stindt, Beryland; and 
Jerome Brown, Matchwood, and others. 


SUFFALO, N. Y.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Colder-West Falls Telephone Company, capitalized at 
$1,500. The company will build telephone lines in the two villages: 
named and in Aurora, Golden, Hambury and Boston. The in- 
corporators are: George Koerner, C, N. Darbee, George C. Sna- 
shell, L. E. Eaton, Fred Hey, R. S. Rich and J. G. Sliger . 

RALEIGH, N. C.—A charter is granted the Bonlee Telephone: 
Company, Siler City, capital, $15,000, by C. N. Bray and others. 

KIRBYTON, OHIO.—W. D. Hobbe, J. A. Hayden and J, O 
-lartin are the organizers of the Kirbyton Home Telephone Com-~ 
Jany, capitalized at $1,500. 


MEDINA, OHIO.—A charter has been granted the Medina 
County People’s Telephone Company, incorporated by C, P. 


Branch, C. E. Jones, Charles Mathew, S. W. 
The company is capitalized at $50,000. 


Dickorman, M. E. 
3achtell and others. 


CARMEN, OKLA.—The 
been incorporated by R. M. Johnson and S. 
and A. T. Whitworth of Augusta. 


AMITY, PA.—The Amity Farmers Telephone Company has 
been chartered by the secretary of state with a capital stock of 
$5,000, par value of shares $10. The directors are H. W. Horn, 
Amity; L. W. Thomas, Dunns Station; S. E. Reese, Washington, 
ind S. B. Braden, treasurer, 


PLEASANTON, TEX.—The Bexar-Atascosa Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized at this place with a capital stock of 
$5,000, for the purpose of erecting a telephone system between 
Pleasanton and San Antonio. The company is composed of 
Pleasonton business men and others living along the proposed 
line, which will pass through Atascosa and Bexar counties, 


ILDERYON, ONT., CAN.—The United Telephone Company, 
Ltd., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000. 


Eagle Chief Telephone Company has 
Terrel of Carmen 


FINANCIAL. 


MONROVIA, IND.—The Monrovia Mutual Telephone Company 
iled notice of increase of capital stock to $5,000. 

GOSHEN, KY.—The Goshen Telephone Company recently or- 
zanized for the purpose of building a local, Independent system 
n Goshen has increased its capital stock from $400 to $750. 

JAMESTOWN, KY.—The JamestoWn Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $1,000 to $2,000 and will build 
some extensions in Russell County, as well as long distance con 
nections to Columbia. 


JACKSON, MICH.—The Jackson Telephone Company has in 
creased its capital stock fro $4,000 to $6,000. 

CHILI, SOUTH AMERICA.—The Chili Telephone Company has 
issued a satisfactory report for the year ending March 31 which is 
as follows: The number of subscribers increased from §,011 to 
8,818, while the net income in Chili was £2,713 higher at £40,- 
411. There was a fractional increase in the average rate of ex- 
change. The dividend is again 8 per cent., but the allocation to 
reserve is increased from £17,683 to £20,504. The carry-forward 
is £2,987, compared with £2,820 a year ago. 


FRANCHISES. 


LA FAYETTE, MO.—It has been reported that: E. D. Gra- 
ham manager of the Lafayette Telephone Company will ask 
the council of the city of Higginsville for a franchise to con- 
struct and operate a telephone system. i 


CONSTRUCTION. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO.—The Idaho Improvements 
Company has installed a new 400 line board, which brings the 
capacity up to 900 subscribers, 


LIBERTYVILLE, IND.—The Lake County Telephone Company, 
under the management of Mr. Huyett, is making good progress. 
It is at present building toll lines from Libertyville to Lake 
Zurick, via Waukegan. A new switchboard is being installed 
which will accommodate 400 subscribers. 


Telephone 
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COLFAX, IOWA.—It has been reported that a new exchange 
building will soon be erected by the Colfax Telephone Company. 
HUMBOLDT, KANS.—The Humboldt Telephone Exchange 
Company is making arrangements for the rebuilding of its lines. 
The wires will be taken from the streets and placed in the alleys 


and back lots. 
MARATHON, TEX.—A telephone line is being erected be- 
tween Marathon and Terlingua, a distance of 90 miles, by the 


Chisos Mining Company, whose mines are situated at that place. 
The poles for the line are laid to Dog Canyon. The stringing 
of the wires will begin within a short time. 

‘ 

NORDHEIM, TEXAS.—The Eureka Telephone Company has 
installed a telephone exchange at this place and is rapidly ex- 
tending its system. 

TYLER, TEXAS. 
to extend its telephone 


The Banner Telephone Company has decided 
system from this place to neighboring 


towns and villages and to make extensive improvements of its 
system within the city. H. E. Scivern of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been placed in charge of the work. 

WINLOCK, WASH.—H. N. Knowles, of near Winlock, and 


president of the Drews Prairie Telephone Line Association, is 
making plans for building many rural iines in this vieinity. 


There are now thirteen rural lines centering in Winlock, and the 
one to be built by the newly organized Drews Prairie Company 
will make fourteen. 


ELECTIONS. 


VILLISCA, IOWA.—The Villisca Telephone Company held its 
annual meeting recently for the purpose of electing officers for the 
ensuing year. So satisfactory has been the tenure of the officers 
elected last year, that there was a unanimous sentiment to re- 
elect them for another term, and it was accordingly done. The 
officers are: A. J. Williams, president; S. B. Edwards, treasurer 


and John Mullen, secretary. The company decided to do some 
needed cabling and make other improvements. 
CADIZ. KY.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Trigg 


County Telephone Company held recently, the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year: J. D. McBride, president; 


were e 
Dr. J. H. Lackey, vice president; John F. Darnall, secretary; 
J. E. Sholar, treasurer; M. D. Bridges, W. R. Randolph, Robert 


Lawrence, F. R. Hamilton, Max Frizzell, T. F. Downs, directors. 
COBDEN, MINN.—At the annual meeting of the Cobden Tele- 
phone Company the following officers were elected: President, 


Alex Newdall; vice president, Wm. Schroeder; secretary, John 
M. Stienke; treasurer, P. M. West; directors, A. C. Klein, S. C. 


Fredrickson and Tom Peterson. 

ST. PETER, MINN.—A meeting of the board of directors of 
the Nicollet County Telephone Company was held recently. A 
resolution was adopted vesting the directors with power to open 
negotiations for consolidating with ,the Winthrop and Traverse 
companies. C. C. Nelson, Andrew Nelson and C. W. Carpenter 


will handle the Winthrop arrangements, and Geo. W. Mason, 
H. J. Essler and C. W. Carpenter will present a proposition to the 
Traverse people, whose line is mainly in Traverse and Lake 


instructed to 
of nearby 


was also 
managers 


Secretary Carpenter 
the superintendents and 


Prairie townships. 
communicate with 


exchanges with a view to bettering the serv.ce to rural sub- 
scribers. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The annual meeting of the Great 
Falls Automatic Telephone Company was held recently and 
officers elected as follows: President, Thomas Couch, Jr.. Great 
Falls; vice president, Patrick Wall, Butte; treasurer, George H. 


Stanton, Great Falls; secretary, John F. Davies, Butte; managing 
director, R. T. Durrett, Great Falls. 

The C. H. Drake telephone properties in Teton county, which 
the Great Falls Automatic company secured some time ago, were 
also turned over to the local company at the meeting of the 
directors yesterday and in the future will be a part of the sys- 


tem of the Automatic concern. The directors, by an unanimous 
vote, will immediately begin the construction of long distance 


lines in Teton county and from Great Falls to Conrad, and it is 
expected that these will be in operation not later than the middle 
of Avgust, thus giving the subscribers of the local concern direct 
communication with a large number of thriving and growing 
towns of the northern section of the state. Direct communica- 
tion can now be had with Helena, Butte and Missoula and it 
will only be a short time until the service is extended further 
west throughout Idaho. 

DUNDEE, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Dundee Telephone and Telegraph Company held in the com- 
pany’s office, the following officers were elected for the term of 
one year: President, S. A. Price, Dundee; vice president, Dr. 
Albert J. Price, Rochester; secretary, Floyd L. Price, Dundee; 
treasurer, Miss Maude Price, Rochester. Earnest Sproul, M. D. 
Sproul and M. M. Price were elected directors of the company in 
addition to the officers above named. 

PENN YANN, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Crosby and 
Barrington Telephone Company was held recently and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Howard §S. Fullager; 
vice president, Isaac Crosby; secretary and treasurer, Herbert 
Cc. Ovenshire. Directors, Isaac Crosby, Howard §S. Fullager, 
Cc. Ovenshire, Fred 8S. Taylor, Leland 


Charles E, Guile, Herbert 
Sackett, Samuel I. Thayer. 

BORINGS, ORE.—Borings 
organized with 


Mutual 
the following 


Telephone Company has 


been officers: President, J. M. 
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and treasurer, 
A. Beck, 


Roots; vice president, O. W. Boring; secretary 
William A. Morand; five directors—John Jonsand, H. 
H. G. Knox, E. F. Donahue and W. R. Telford. 
BONE CAVE, TENN.—The stockholders of the Van Buren 
Telephone Company at their annual meeting elected I. S. Shock- 
ley, president; R. Russell, vice president; Thos. A. Head, manager, 


and Ella S. Bouldin, secretary and treasurer. 
MILAN, WASH.—The Milan Telephone Company recently 
elected the following officers to hold office until next March: 


President, S. B. Carter; secretary, Martin Christopher; treasurer, 
S. A. Reid; directors, William Malseh and Theodore Geunther 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
WEAVERVILLE, CALIF.—A telephone line has been construct- 


ing between this place and China Flat in Humboldt county, a 
distance of 72 miles. It is in charge of the forestry service, and 


connects with North Fork, Big Bar, Burnt Branch and Hawkins. 

NAUVOO, ILLS.—The Nauvoo 
the Independent Telephone & Telegraph Company has been sold 
to O. F. Berry of Carthage and others. The system will very 
likely be connected to that of the Mississippi Valley Telephone 
Company of Carthage. 

PORTIS, KANS.—The telephone exchange of the Portis Mutual 
Telephone Company was, it is reported, totally destroyed by fire a 
short time ago. 

HOLDREDGE, 
phone Company 


Telephone System, owned by 


NEBR.— The 
has been purchased 


Phelps County Independent Tele- 
by W. C. May of Gothen- 


burg. The consideration was $45.000. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Telephone and telegraph companies 
suffered considerable damage to wires a short time ago by 


severe hail storm throughout the state, 


IRONTON, OHIO.—A unique picnic 
Ohio, recently by the Independent 
ton to its subscribers. The picnic was held July 4 and was well 
attended. The company served the guests with dinner, and an 
address of welcome was delivered by John McDowell, manager 
of the company. 

GUTHRIE, OKLA.—In the case of the Tribby-Murdock Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Purcell-Lexington Telephone Company, the Cor- 
poration Commission has ordered the latter company to restore 
connections between its exchange at Wanette and the complain- 
ant’s trunk line, provided the complainant agrees to transmit 
messages on the same basis established for other rural telephone 
companies. The dispute was over switching charges for toll 
service. The commission also directed the Twin Valley Telephone 
Company of Morrison to establish Sunday service. 

BENTON, PA.—In a fire which recently destroyed 60 build- 
ings in the heart of the town, the United Telephone Company 
suffered considerable loss, the exchange being entirely destroyed. 


BLUE RIDGE, PA.—The Blue Ridge Telephone Company was 
sold at a receiver’s sale to Dr. A. B. Snively, who was president 
of the company. : 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—The Butler and Slippery Rock Telephone 
companies in Butler county, are to be connected very soon by a 
direct line being built between the two towns. The Slippery 
Rock exchange serves over 350 telephones. 

SHARON, PA.—The Shenango Valley Telephone system suffered 
considerable damage recently due to heavy electrical storms. 

JELLICO, TENN.—A disastrous fire here recently, 
starting in the exchange of the East telephone ex- 
change, destroying the exchange and other large build- 
ings. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—The South Texas 
filed suit at Austin against the United 
Guatantee Company of Baltimore, Md.. on 
by C. Smith, formerly treasurer and auditor of 
It is alleged that he embezzled funds of the 
pany last spring to the amount of $2,679. 

NORDHEIM, TEX.—The Eureka Telephone Company has in- 
stalled a telephone exchange here. Nearly every residence and 
businsss place in the town is provided with service. This com- 
pany has recently acquired control of the Goliad, Texas, lines. 
The lines between Charco and Goliad are being put into first 
class condition. . 


was given near Ironton, 
telephone company of Iron- 


occurred 
Tennessee 
several] 
Telephone Company has 
States Fidelity and 
a $10,000 bond given 
the company. 
telephone com- 


TLAXIACO, MEXICO (State of Oaxaca).—The district gov- 
ernment of Tlaxiaco has finished the construction of 320 miles 


of telephone lines in this district. The system will be put into 


operation in September, at the time of the Centennial cele- 
bration of Mexico’s independence. 

UNDERGROUND. 
MANKATO, MINN.—The Mankato Citizens Telephone Com- 


pany has just recently finished laying a considerable portion of 
the wires of its system in underground conduit. 

FREMONT, NEBR,—A move has been made by the city au- 
thorities to compel the wire using companies, including telegraph. 
telephone and electric light companies, to place all their wires 
in underground conduit. 

ABILENE, TEXAS.—An ordinance was recently passed by: the 
City Council providing for the removal of poles and wires from 
specific streets in the city, and calling for all wires therein 
to be placed in underground conduit. 














